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For What We Have 
Achieved 


T O the great debate in America there has succeeded the grand 
inquest. One after the other the leaders of American policy, save 
for the President himself, are appearing as witnesses before the Con- 
gressional inquiry, from whom no secrets-are hid. With an astonishing 
frankness, the innermost motives of the actions of the last six years are 
being laid bare. It is a bitterly partisan inquiry, and the attacking 
Republicans are doing whatever they can to capitalise on the frustra- 
tion that undoubtedly hangs over the Korean war. Within a week or 
two the first anniversary of the Communist aggression will be reached 
and the party orators will be busy asking what has been gained by so 
much effort—and failing to stop for the answering question, which is 
how much would have been irreparably lost by now without it. In 
the clamour, another anniversary has slipped past this week without 
any notice, the fourth anniversary of the offer by General Marshall 
that led to the European Recovery Plan. Yet that is the starting point 
from which comparison must set out. It was four years ago, not last 
June, that the Truman Administration set out on a deliberate and 
defined policy of resisting and containing Soviet expansion. The 
Korean war, properly regarded, is no more than an incident in that 
policy—an incident large enough and geographically far enough out 
of focus to be: a sizeable distraction from the main purpose, but still 
not enough to displace it. The question that should be asked by 
those who would pass a judgment on American policy under Mr 
Truman is whether since 1947 it has advanced towards its professed 
Objectives or retreated from them. Is there a better chance now than 
there was four years ago of resisting Soviet imperialism without war ? 

It is unlikely that any praise from London will be of much assistance 
to Mr Acheson as he stands on trial in Washington—possibly even the 
reverse. Nevertheless, it must be candidly reported that, seen from 
here, the American foreign policy of the last four years seems to have 
been intelligent, consistent, courageous and in a high degree successful. 
Any such sweeping judgment must, of course, at once be qualified and 
limited. For one thing, it is not a government of sages functioning 
in Utopia on which judgment is being ‘passed, but a government of 
politicians condemned to labour in that cockpit of irresponsibility and 
‘indiscretion that is Washington. When one considers the obstacles 
that any Secretary of State has to overcome before he can accomplish 
anything, it is a great achievement to have any policy at all. It is 
no criticism of Mr Acheson that he has had to tack ; it is high praise 
to say that he has never abandoned Iya come and rien dpelogs, Oe 27 
winds. 


Secondly, to say that the policy has.been successful is not to say 
‘that it has succeeded; The state of the world is still appalling and the 
uttermost calamity may be just around the corner. The objectives of 
the containment policy are inevitably negative. It will have succeeded 
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when it is clear that Soviet expansion has been stopped 
without a major war. In such a programme there cannot 
be decisive and positive results—certainly not in a short 
time. 

Thirdly, the policy sometimes seems to be in danger 
of forgetting what its objectives are. Its very indecisive- 
ness breeds impatience. The immense effort of argu- 
ment and exhortation that has been needed to convince 
the democratic peoples of the need to be strong in peace- 
time is having effects that could have been foreseen. The 
more war-weary, bruised and sceptical Europeans have 
taken time to jump to the call. The Americans, shocked 
into indignation and alarm by Korea, leapt, as it were, 
from their beds into a cold bath, and now stand dressed 
wanting to do something. They perhaps feel—and who 
can blame them—something of that moral superiority 
which glows in the man who bathes before breakfast 
before May is out. There has been for some months 
now, on the other side of the Atlantic, a tendency to 
exaggerate risks, to rattle the sabre, to coin such 
phrases as “ waging peace.” For this the fighting men 
and the commentators specialising in grand strategy 
must take some of the blame. When talking of the war 
the West is trying to avert they now tend to drop the 
cautious “would” for the resolute “will.” And the 
result is that General Marshall and Mr Acheson have to 
meet the charge of “ appeasement ” simply because they 
remember that the object of the policy is to contain 
Coramunism without war, not to defeat it in war, 

A fourth qualification is that there is one large area 
of the world where conditions are definitely less favour- 
able than they were four years ago. The fact that the 
whole of China has fallen to the Communists cannot 
be regarded as anything other than a defeat. But this 
could be counted as a black mark for Mr Truman and 
his lieutenants only if it could be shown that their policy 

had contributed to that result, or that some other policy 
could have prevented it. There is still a group of 
Republicans who believe that Chiang Kai-shek could 
have been propped up by more vigorous American aid ; 
but each time the story is gone over again in public, the 
thesis sounds more wildly improbable. 


* 


These are the qualifications. But when they have been 
given their full weight, it is still true that the balance is 
strongly favourable. The world is, by several perceptible 
degrees, a safer place than it was in 1947. The fact that 
very few people think so shows only that they are less 
blind to the dangers than they were then, and that they 
have forgotten how shaky the structure then was. It is 
beyond doubt that the great majority of people in the 
free world are living better, earning; more and producing 
more efficiently than they were four years ago. For any- 
one who remembers the moral and physical condition of 
the European continent and of war-damaged Asia in 1947 
the improvement is astounding. To that result, many 
human efforts have contributed, as well as the vis medi- 
catrix naturae. But the largest share of the credit belongs 
to the Marshall Plan, which the Russians determined, and 
failed, to break. 


From these economic achievements, the emphasis is 
now shifting to the political and the military ; and some 
of those critics who attack the Truman-Marshall-Acheson 


policy for being flabby and indecisive also contrive to 
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believe—or at least to say—that it is rash and reckless 
It is true that any effort of rearmament by the weaker sid, 
runs the risk Of provoking the strong. It is true that the 
risk of a Soviet preventive war cannot be written off—no, 
es But the risk has been clearly seen by the 

rs of American policy and taken with open eyes 
There is a long list since 1947.0f risks taken and out. 
faced: the ser Py of Western Germany ; the provo- 
cation of Tito’s split with Moscow ; the resistance to the 
Berlin blockade ; Norway’s adhesion to the Atlantic Pac 
in the face of Russian threats ; the defeat of the Greek 
guerrillas by American intervention ; the successful resis- 
tance of French and Italian governments to strikes and 
disorders fomented by the Communists against the 
Marshall Plan and rearmament ; and finally the decision 
to take up the challenge offered in Korea. Can an 
reasonably doubt that, if similar courage had been shown 
in the years between 1933 and 1939, Hitler’s war would 
never have happened ? As an achievement in policy, the 
extent of the present rearmament is itself not the least 
remarkable ; no one else in history has been able to per- 
suade a group of peace-loving democracies to arm them- 
selves betimes. The test of the policy, of course, will be 
whether it works, whether it succeeds in averting the 
war. For that the event must be awaited. But at least 
war no longer seems inevitable and, as we move through 
the critical period, every day gone is a day gained. Other 
governments, most notably the British, have played their 
parts in the policy ; but the ideas, the money and the 
resolution have come from: the Americans, and if the 
chances of avoiding war are greater today than they were 
in, say, 1938, it is to the American Administration tha 
the major credit belongs. 


* 


For those who are not blinded by partisan spitit, 
whether they be European leftists who hate everything 
American or American. rightists. who hate everything 
Democratic, the record is plain and the comparison with 
1947 is convincing, There have been spasms of weak- 
ness ; but there have also been moments of high courage 
such as.elected politicians rarely show. There have been 
waverings and hesitations ; but a far more consistent line 
can be traced through the past four years than is usudl 
with democratic governments. There have been moments 
of near-hysteria ; but the testimony of the last few weeks 
has shown with what sober caution the policy has 
general been pursued. There have been traces of arto 
gance ; but there has-also been a conspicuous loyalty 1 
America’s allies and a firm: adherence to the stratcg 
policy of defending Europe entrusted to General Eiset- 
hower. There has been some self-secking ; but there bi 
also been the vision and the generosity of the Marshal 
Plan. 

The critics, both in America and in Europe, have bec 
given too much of the stage. It is time that the centr 
mass of sober opinion throughout the world took (bt 
trouble to say out loud to Mr Truman, to General Mar 
shall and to Mr Acheson what we beli e they are think 
ing. The policy is hardly yet in mid-course ; the danges 

enormous ; 
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Burma off Balance 


T would be idle to pretend that the continued chaos 
| in Burma does not evoke both disappointment and 
worry in the western world. Although the Burmese are 
now in the fourth year of their independence, there are 
few signs of their being able to bring peace or order or 
individual freedom to their country within the foreseeable 
future. In an age of communist imperialism, exploited 
for purposes of national aggrandisement by Russia, the 
instability of a strategically placed country like Burma 
represents a constant and indeed increasing threat io the 
security of its neighbours and the rest of the free world. 
Yet perhaps the most difficult thing for many Asians to 
grasp is that no responsible section of western public 
opinion wishes to reoccupy former colonial territories 
that have attained independence. Least of all do the 
British want to return to Burma. Most people in Britain 
desire only to be able to take pride in the thought that 
they have given tens of millions of Asians their national 
freedom since the war. Where there is objection it 
comes only from a very narrow section of public opinion 
and usually with special interests. For the rest, the 
view is well understood that history may record the 
granting of independence to India as the greatest single 
act of the Attlee government. In Britain, therefore, 
Burma can in effect count on the fundamental good will 
of all but those whom Rangoon’s own policies and 
attitudes may alienate. 


It is, however, one of the inevitable responsibilities of 
growing up, whether as a child into an adult or a people 
into a sovereign nation, that one’s own words and actions 
come to need weighing with increasing care for their 
effect on others. And to the outsider, the Burmese seem 
to have given singularly little thought to anyone’s point 
of view except their own, since the handing over of 
independence in January, 1948. They can therefore 
hardly blame the outside world if, at the same time as 
showing good will, it resents constant suspicion of its 
motives and is sometimes given to criticism and despair 
when calculating Burma’s immediate prospects and their 
influence on ing countries. For the Burmese, 
independence means the power to shut themselves up in 
a great rice plain, ri by mountains and the sea, and 
to let the apparatus of a modern state run down—if they 
80 desire. For the leaders of the great powers, on the 
other hand, locked in a desperate struggle across the face 
of the globe for peace, life and liberty, it is obvious that 
no individual country is free in practice to make a choice 
of this kind. Whatever the Burmese may desire, they 
are in reality only too likely to form the special target 
of communist ambition when the moment is ripe. Their 
nice plain is no Shangri-la. Instead, it stands, a particu- 
larly tempting prize, on the very frontiers of the Russo- 
pita ae ap siete of southern ok 
‘ structure 
like changing radically with it. In these circumstances, 
Burma today a dangerous point of weakness 
for the free world and a matter of serious concern for its 


by the Burmese Government’s proclaimed intention of 
beginning a staggered general election this month—to be 
held in stages between now and next January wherever 
the local guerrilla war subsides enough to make polling 
possible—there might seem some hope that Burma was 
reaching calmer waters. But in reality this is hardly so. 


It is true that the government, with its 30,000 troops 
and the outlay of a third of the Budget on internal 
security, achieved considerable successes last year. It 
broke up the bigger rebel groups and re-occupied many 
of the key communication centres. On the other hand, 
this has increased the number of small hit-and-run raids 
carried out by the 10,000 insurgents of varying political 
colours and racial groups still in the field; and the 
problem of security is made worse by the mere passage 
of time, since the Burmese countryside was last at peace 
as long ago as 1941. 


x 


Nor has last year’s economic improvement been main- 
tained. The figures for the whole year now show that, in 
spite of the tremendous prices obtainable for such raw 
materials as rubber, tin and wolfram, and the virtually 
unlimited market for rice, Burma’s adverse balance of 
trade in 1950 was greater than in 1949. Inside the 
country communications are still only fair, and, although 
the Irrawaddy is open, convoys of vessels between the 
two primary centres of Rangoon and Mandalay are now 
only fortnightly instead of weekly—as they were at one 
time when the river was first reopened—owing to the lack 
of necessary escorts. The vital north-south rail link 
between these two cities of south and central Burma is 
not yet through, although the government had pre- 
dicted its restoration by the end of last year ; this is 
because the army cannot supply the protection required 
through the last 20-mile stretch round Pyinmana, which 
is the nucleus of the Moscow Communists’ rebel activity. 
Most towns are in government hands, but many con- 
necting roads are safe only in armed convoy. District 
administration, even where it exists at all, is very weak 
and lacks support from the centre, with the result that 
theft, murder, dacoity and smuggling are coming more 
and more to be accepted as ectly normal. There is 
much corruption, and the few good officials have no 
means of combating it or of enforcing the law. 


From a long-term point of view, many rubber estates 
are being systematically destroyed by slaughter tapping, 
much of it undoubtedly carried out with the knowledge 
and active encouragement of local government officials. 
The mining industry is in similar plight. Some mines 
still work after a fashion, but much of the ore is stolen, 
and damage is being done by completely haphazard ex- 
ploitation of underground workings. The problem in oil 
is now reduced to the relatively trivial task of completing 
another small local refinery at Chauk, so that, with luck 
and better transport, Burma may be self-supporting by 
mid-1952. All hope of rebuilding the pipelines to Ran- 
goon and of exporting oil in pre-war quantities within 
the next few years has had to be abandoned. Timber 
alone is undergoing an apparent improvement owing to 
the opening up of river communications and the conse- 
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quent dispatch of logs from up-country. However, most 
of this is the result of previous workings, and no. work 
is being done in most of the forests except in the far north 
round Myitkyina and Bhamo ; the outlook for the next 
year or two is therefore extremely 

Politically, the fragmentation of Burmese life is still 
proceeding and the proposed elections hardly look like 
improving matters; they have already crystallised further 
latent divisions and produced a crop of new parties. 
Broadly speaking, Burma is divided into the government 
party, the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, whose 
policy is basically Socialist, the various rebels, and, mid- 
way between them, the government’s vocal but not 
actively rebellious critics. The 
rebels include the orthodox 
White Flag and the independent 
Red Flag Communists, the 
heterogeneous, _self - secking 
People’s Volunteer Organisation, 
the Karens—a tribal people 
numbering over two million in 
a total population of 17 million 
—the Mons and the Arakanese. 
The constitutional, non-violent 
opposition, which has grown 
enormously in the last nine 
months, ranges from Thakin Ba B= 
Sein’s Burma Democratic party 
on the right to the Burma 
Workers’ and Peasants’ party 
(BWPP), formed by extreme 
Socialist  discontents _last 
December, on the left. It 
includes the Maha Bama party 
of Dr Ba Maw, who was 
Premier under the Japanese, 
and a clearly Communist- 
imspired electoral alliance, the 
Democratic Front, 


is led by the trade union boss, Thakin Lwin, and is 
whipping up emotion with rabid anti-western appeals. 


* 


What are the prospects ? Although the drawn 
out disorders are at last tending to bring back into public 
life some of Burma’s elder statesmen, who gained their 
experience under prewar British rule—and have been 
suspect for that reason—there is almost no. chance that 
they will achieve power. If the proposed elections are 
held, or even only part of them, the Socialists—that is, 
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on the threshold of independence was the almost com. 
and administrators 
, ercome. 
The danger, therefore, is not so much what the Bur. 


their present leadership may Willingly dy 
but what they may be pushed into doing by force © 
trol Thakin Nu, the Prime We 


their con Thakin _Prime Minister, has 5 
far resisted the anti-western bias of some of his om 
followers such as the formidable General Ne Win, and 


Indeed, accompanying this policy is a courageous an 
or economic help wherever 


growing Wi . 
such help is offered. Even since independence, Burm, 


has always been ready to look to 
Britain in an emergency—hoy. 
ever little its words and actions 
have suggested that it would, 
indeed have given it any caug 
10 expect that Britain wou 
respond. Now, not only a 
British technicians being we 
comed back, but Burma is receiv. 
ing American - as well, under 
auspices of last September’; 
ECA grant of $11 million. 
‘The crucial factor for th 
western powers is Burma’s relz- 
tions with China. Whatever the 
government in Rangoon, it mus 
be encouraged and supported in 
any move it may make—such 
the recent ban on the export of 
eum to China—in stand 
mg UP to pressure from Peking. 
is is exercised and can k 
increased in several ways. The 
Burmese Communists now lok 
to China instead of to tk 
Indian Communist Party fo 
sustenance and guidance; 
4 Peking has laid claims t 
northern Burma ; the aon 
rebel, Naw Seng, is being equi with a trained force 
in ees and active Chi ems a 
in States provide Peking with a 
excuse for intervening. The British have rendered 
Burma great service in equipping its army ao 
providing a military mission—however much the latte 
has been side-tracked by extremists inside the govemt 
ment. The vital need is not to lose heart now. In te 
last resort the Burmese would bitterly resent Chines 
domination. If progress can be maintained in overcot 


ing the inhibitions of ip between a young, st 
conscious and disorgani Asian state and the powerful 
chancelleries of the west, the reality of Burmese indepet 
dence and internal stabili be secured by clos 


association with the rest yf the free world. 
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The Author’s Reward 


T HE economic man has always been more prone to 
keep books, or perhaps to make them, than to 
write them. But the economic incentives to authorship 
are now less than ever. Not only is the burden of 
taxation on royalties peculiarly heavy, but also the 
chances of getting a first book published are now 
worse than they have been for many years. The 
prewar years were the heyday of new authors, for in 
those days too many publishers produced too many books 
in the effort to spread their risks and in the eternal quest 
for a best-seller. Recent years, on the other hand, 
have been the heyday of publishers, for paper rationing 
prevented the overproduction to which they were collec- 
tively prone, and the public, deprived during the war of 
other ways of spending its money and house-bound by 
the black-out, became voracious readers But this year 
seems likely to be more difficult for both authors and 
publishers. The accompanying charts show that the 
slump in the book trade which has been thought to be 
round the corner ever since the end of the war is still 
round the corner. But the trade is catching up with it. 


The situation that faces the author, the publisher and 
the bookseller is that of sharply rising costs against a 
background of stationary, if not falling, demand. 
Hitherto publishers have been able to absorb the greater 
part of the rise in costs because it was possible to extend 
the “run” of the average book and so to reduce unit 
cost. Hence the increase in retail prices of books is much 
less than the percentage rise in the constituents of cost. 
But there is little possibility of absorbing the continuing 
increase. Book paper which cost 34d. per Ib. in 1939 
now costs 1s. §4d., and a further increase of about 25 
per cent is expected in July. Printing costs are about 
110 per cent above the prewar level, and in three or four 
weeks’ time will rise another 12 to 15 per cent. Cloth 
boards for binding are four times the prewar price. 
Meanwhile, the ic no longer comes to the rescue by 

ing more books, for there is not the wartime lack 
of other ways of spending money. There may be a 
long-term trend towards more book buying, as a result 
of the spread of education, but it is not a strong force 
in the short run. 

In this situation the publishers must either find means 
of cutting other production costs to balance those which 
must rise, or they must raise their prices. But neither 
course will solve all the lems. ih possibility of 
economies in ion is very limited ; paper covers 
instead of cloth boards, for canola, would save about 
1s. 6d. per copy. ‘The public is prepared to accept an 
inferior Presentation—poorer paper, narrower margins 
and so on—only if the difference in price is considerable ; 
or if, as in wartime, there is no choice in the matter. In 
normal times it relates the price of a book to its appear- 
ance and, indeed, to its weight. It may ungrudgingly 
pay the price of a full-length novel for a short book 
Printed on thick paper with wi i 


i 





price in royalties ; the bookseller’s discount is 33} per 
cent ; and the publisher gets what remains after paying 
for printing and overheads. On a book selling at 15s. 
the author will make between 1s. 6d. and 3s. com- 
pared with 5s. gross earned by the bookseller. Yet few 
booksellers make fortunes ; like everyone else in the 
trade, they now bemoan their difficulties, as wages, 
carriage costs and other overheads rise. Like the pub- 
lishers, they need more capital for the same volume of 
business and expect a return on that capital. More and 
more they turn to stationery and fancy goods to supple- 
ment their earnings. Some publishers are critical of their 
lack of enterprise and describe them as “‘ book middle- 
men” rather than booksellers ; but they play an indis- 
pensable part in the trade and cannot be made to accept 
a lower discount. 


The suggestion that authors’ royalties should be cut 
recently caused a great furore. A confidential circular 
from the Publishers’ Association to its members, 
describing some recent successful attempts to reduce 
royalties, fell into the hands of an evening paper. This 
gave the impression that the publishers were grinding 
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down the faces of the only unorganised section of the 
book trade. It was pointed out for the publishers that 
no one had suggested that the author should be paid less 
in pence per copy—merely that he might accept a lower 
proportion of a higher price, without any fall in his total 
income. But why, it was asked, should everyone else 
have his income adjusted to rising prices while the 
author’s remains unchanged? The publishers’ answer 
to that was that it might actually pay the author better 
to accept a lower royalty ; to insist on its remaining un- 
changed might mean having to raise the retail price so 
high that sales would drop and the author lose by it in 
the end. But the author’s royalty is still the smallest 
element in cost. A reduction from 20 to 174 per cent on 
a novel priced at 10s. 6d. would save only just over 3d., 
while the increased cost of paper alone since the begi 

ning of 1950 represents about 74d. The author has not 
caused the rise in price ; nor can any reasonable sacrifice 
on his part do much to moderate it. The publishers also 
argue that the best-selling novelist is not as valuable to 
them as he used to be. Now that paper—the cost of 
which, unlike that of printing, is exactly the same for the 


t Returns of The Publishers’ Association. 
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last copy as for the first—represents such a large element 
in costs, the profits to be derived from long runs are much 
reduced ; and it is on the profits from long runs that the 
whole business of publishing depends—the best-seller 
“carries” the new author whose publication may in- 
volve a loss. But if on these there is a case for 
reducing the royalties paid to the best-selling author (he 
is already paid a lower rate than before the 1aps 
17 or 20 per cent compared with 25 per cent then) it is 
he who is best able to resist the cut, for he can take his 
book to the firm across the street. The highly com- 
petitive nature of publishing is the author’s best pro- 
tection. 
* 

If economies are not worth making in the production 
processes, if the bookseller will not accept a cut in his 
discount nor the author a cut in his royalty, then there is 
no way of avoiding the sharp increase in the price of 
fiction that the publishers fear so much. Need they 
fear it? They have not been afraid to raise prices of 
books other than fiction, believing that the demand for 
such books is fairly inelastic. If one wishes to be in- 
formed about a particular subject one is unlikely to be 
deterred by a rise in price from, say, 1§s. to 18s. But 
the demand for novels is thought to be much more 
vulnerable. Whereas an important biography is a per- 
manent asset to a bookshelf, nothing is so dead as a 
dead novel. People are thought to be unwilling to spend 
more than fairly trifling sums on fiction. 


So far as individuals are concerned, this may under- 
rate the desire to buy fiction, especially novels that are 
being talked about. After all, people do not set aside so 
much a year for the purchase of books and so buy fewer 
if prices rise. That, however, it precisely what libraries 
do, for the sum that they can spend is determined by the 
amount of their subscriptions, or, in the case of public 
libraries, by the subsidy from the rates. The libraries of 
all kinds, more than the private purchaser, are the im- 
portant market for books; the four big subscription 
libraries—Boots, Harrods, W. H. Smith and the Times 
Book Club—underwrite the issues of any reputable pub- 
lisher, simply on the strength of his imprint. A rise in 
book prices will not only cause all libraries, free and 
otherwise, to buy fewer books ; it will make them less 
willing to spend their money on unknown authors. Pub- 
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ally think that the subscription libraries 
generally funds by raising their 
— that, com. 
well-stocked 
‘they would members if they raised ih 
rates, as in fact happened when they were last raised ig 


face of this attitude, the publishers’ reluctan 
i ice: understandable. But ae 2 


be. playing safe. They will be playi 
safe not only with their money, but with ieee 
There is a severe shortage of esparto paper, and although 

ve theoretical priority over periodicals in , 
voluntary scheme operated by the paper trade, they have 
not been getting that priority in fact. The publisher is 


novel when only 500 may be sold and the wasted paper 
could have been used for a longer run of a best-seller. 

This does not mean that mute inglorious Miltons wil 
plod their weary way from agent to agent. The good 
author will still get into print. The sufferer will be the 
run-of-the-mill author. Unfortunately, the books which 
will not be published are not those which, in the bes 
interests of English literature and contemporary culture, 
most require suppression. Those of the lurid jacket tribe 
are in great demand from the smaller and cheaper circv- 
lating libraries ; they pay so well that one publisher is 
considering founding “the Toadstool Press” to subs- 
dise the more serious side of his business without rob 
bing it of its prestige. Financial difficulties may make 
publishers the more ready to accept this kind of book m 
preference to that which at any rate aspires to literary 
merit. It is a pity that the least worthy books should stil 
enjoy prosperity while those which are merely und 
ingui have a difficult time. But this is probably 
better for the health of the trade than that all types of 
output should continue in full spate, bringing a retum 
of the over-production which was the chronic sicknes 
of publishing before the war. 


Marking Time in Eire 
(By Our Dublin Correspondent) 


VEN when it was in progress, 


it was difficult to 


if anything, has been settled. Mr de Valera’s appeal 
for a return to single-party government provided the 
nearest to an issue. It was decided against 
him. In a house of 147 members, his Fianna Fail’ re- 
quired 74 seats for an over-all majority ; in the event 
it gained only one seat to bring its numbers to 69. 
Nevertheless, the position of Mr Costello’s Government 
has not been strengthened by this rebuff to Mr de 
Valera. Of its component parties, Labour 

seats and now has 16 deputies ; the Farmers’ party lost 
one seat and now has six deputies. Mr MacBride’s Clann 
na Poblachta was all but wiped out and now holds only 


two seats one of which, Mr MacBride’s own, was barely 


Thus the balance of power rests with the independent 
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oe lien margin of safety looks all too narrow. 
Nevertheless it is thought in Dublin that the Govern 
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; opportunity 
trial of voting strength is thus afforded. It is quite con- 
ceivable that some of the leon, will err 
Mr Costello’s nomination ; but it is thought unlikely that 
they will support Mr de Valera’s. Three times in his 
period of office, Mr de Valera dissolved a newly elected 
Dail in order to obtain an over-all majority. Any 
independent deputy who votes him into office now must 
reckon with the probability of an early dissolution. 
No doubt the niceties of voting for, voting against and 
abstention will be ‘studied in a house so evenly 
divided ; and the princt governing the granting or 
refusal of a dissolution may also come in fer attention. 

It seems that the Irish Government will need to sit 
very still in order to avoid upsetting the boat. This is 
probably the result that the electors desired to achieve. 
For the moment at least they have had enough of strong 
government. Mr de Valera is authoritarian by nature 
and, in the sixteen years 
of his administration, his 
ministers tended increas- 
ingly to extend the scope 
of their activities and to 
govern by ministerial 
orders. It is true that in 
Ireland a great number of 
things must be done by 
the state if they are to 
be done at all; but the 
growth of bureaucratic 
power was deeply re- 
sented. In the election 
campaign, Fianna Fail 
was gravely embarrassed 
by the memory of com- , 
pulsory tillage orders and of threats to 
inspectors on to the farms. These orders 
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send 
| may 
have been justified by wartime conditions, but they were 


not acceptable as a permanent means of government. 
There is a traditional hostility to the extension of state 


power which is reinforced, too fully, by the 
political and social power of the professions 


in Ireland. It is noticeable that the inter-party Govern- 
ment has been most successful where, as in agriculture, 


it has worked or in co-operation with the indivi- 
dual while it has been least convincing where, as in the 


case of price controls, it has been forced to govern by 
ministerial order. For the moment, the Irish elector 
wants to be let alone ; he has had enough of being 
V d. ; ‘ 
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happened indeed, the combined parties would have two- 
thirds of the seats in the Dail ; and Labour would be 
reduced to an insignificant minority. That is often the 
reason for these suggestions. A large proportion of the 
Irish electorate has never taken kindly to the spectacle of 
Labour in the government, and it is all the more ready 
to speculate on the prospects of an endless series of 
conservative administrations. 


In the short run, it does not seem probable that any- 
thing of the sort will happen. There are still some 
personal antagonisms that are not likely to be reconciled. 
Nor is it easy to imagine any kind of reunion so long 
as Mr de Valera is in active politics. His character does 
not lend itself easily to co-operation with colleagues on 
equal terms. He might reasonably argue also that there 
is no reason why he should descend to equality. After 
all, he is still the leader of the party that has by far ‘the 
greatest number of seats in the Dail and that secured the 
largest number of votes. That position, moreover, is 
due ‘almost entirely to his own personality ; Fianna Fail 
without Mr de Valera would be a very dubious electoral 
bet. Next year, as it happens, the term of office of ‘the 
President expires ; and there has been considerable talk 
in all parties, wishful thinking some of it, about the 
possibility of Mr de 
Valera’s succession. But 
this view of his future 
may not commend itself 
at all to a man who is 
still young for his years. 
Whatever his opponents, 
| perhaps even some of his 
supporters, may think, 
Mr de Valera is still in 


First Preference Votes 


Fianna Fail and Fine 
Gael can fit together so 

ily as is sometimes 
assumed. The first has 
become identified with the new protected industries ; 
and though in the postwar years Fine Gael has acquired 
a certain record in that line also, it is now essentially the 
party of the farmers ; the cleavage of interest between 
the rural producer and the urban consumer is growing 
too obvious to be papered over. 


Moreover, a straight division into Right and Left would 
not commend itself to some sections that are far removed 
from the Labour Party. It is true that the Left would, 
to begin with at least, be extraordinarily conservative by 
British or continental standards. The Labour Party, for 
example, does not call itself a socialist party. But it 
is feared by some that the divisions would grow greater 
as time went on ; and this is the more unwel- 
come since the political division for the last thirty years 
has been vertical, not horizontal. In politics, as in 
economics, Ireland wants to stop in the. nineteenth cen- 
tury as long as possible. It may not be up to date ; but 
it is a ortable century to live in. 


112,816 
1,322,876 | 1,333,037 


The election gave little indication of issues that might 
serve as future lines of division. Fianna Fail made some 
play with the lack of defensive preparations ; but it is 
doubtful if this did them much good with an electorate 
that feels itself to be comfortably down the list of 
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Russian priorities. | Moreover, scone: tee rightly “a 
wrongly got tangled up with partition ; on that su 

ject everybody has a cane ideas, or lack of them. One 
point that emerged was that the small farmers, once the 
backbone of Fianna Fail, have swung over to Fine Gael. 
‘There was a minor landslide from one party to the other 
in the west, which is generally attributed to the impres- 
sion that Mr Dillon has made on the farmers. There 
is a sense in which Mr Dillon is the true victor of the 
election, a fact that may grow still more important in 
a period when personalities fill the political vacuum left 
by the disappearance of dividing principles. A further 
sign may have been furnished by the greatly increased 
vote of Dr Browne and the election of two of his sup- 
porters. It is difficult to know how much of this was 
due to public sympathy which will die away ; and in 
any case it seems clear that Dr Browne is not the kind 
of man to give the co-operation with others that will be 
necessary if he is to increase his political standing. The 
issues that were raised by the episcopal intervention are 
present to most minds in Ireland, but the ex-Minister 
is not likely to be useful in their composition. For the 
rest, the election showed a revival of Fianna Fail strength 


NOTES 


Mission to Teheran 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is still in great diffi- 
culty, since it has to deal with Persians who want to 
nationalise it but have made no practical proposals for per- 
forming such a complicated process. It has done its level 
best to meet Dr Mossadegh and his advisers halfway. It 
has agreed to send a mission of four of its directors to 
Teheran to discuss how to carry out the nationalisation law, 
and it has appointed to head that mission two of the best 
minds at its disposal. Its deputy-chairman, Mr Basil Jackson, 
has the great advantage of wide experience of oil practices in 
the Americas ; he represented the AIOC in New York for 
many years. Sir Thomas Gardiner, one of the two directors 
appointed by the British Government, was a civil servant 
of distinction and has been chairman of the National Dock 
Labour Board. 


Whether the mission will find at the other end any one 
group of men with whom it can deal is still in doubt. Dr 
Mossadegh’s cabinet is talking with far too many voices. For 
example, the Minister of National Economy, Mr Amir Alaii 
—the first to leave Teheran for the oil province of Khuzistan 
—said on arrival there: “Is it not possible to keep the 
Anglo-Iranian Company organisation here in the status 
quo ante but with Persian management” ? Looking round 
at the samples of Persian management available in the coun- 
try, and notably at the management of the nation’s finances, 
the obvious reply is: “Not at the present. standard of 
efficiency, nor at the present rate of ae to Persia.” Mixed 
management would be another matter; but, in Teheran 
other ministers, and the Majlis, will clearly consider them- 
selves “duped” if the talks lead to any arrangement that 
includes even a measure of British control. 


Three members of the temporary board of directors of 
the new National Iranian Oil Company, to be followed by 
three members of the Persian Parliamentary Liquidation 

ission, are all due to leave for Khuzistan within a few 
days. None of them has any experience of the oil industry. 
All are nevertheless confident of their ability to run it. Being 
Persians, they will probably not be daunted even by their 
first sight of its immense machinery—not only of the huge 


OF 


technical apparatus but of the vast mixed bag of emp'oyees 
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in the cities, at the expense of Clann na Poblachta ang 
Labour. Nothing is more striking in Irish politics thay 
the steady refusal of the workers to vote the Laboy, 
ticket. While that refusal lasts, it is difficult to thin 
in terms of Right and Left. 

It seems therefore that Irish politics will mark time 
for the moment. The old issues are gone ; no new ong 
have yet come to take their place. It is probable thy 
the historical justification of the inter-party Governmen, 
will be that it was best fitted to tide over a period of te. 
adjustment while, by making it possible for Laboy 
ministers to attain to office, it has corrected a dangeroys 
lack of balance in the political structure. At present, the 
Irish elector feels that the country is reasonably pros. 
perous, whatever the economist may say about the 
balance of payments. It is a time for getting on with 
the job, and leaving politics alone. The lull provide 
an opportunity for whatever Government will be elected 
on June 13th to turn to clearing up the arrears of adminis. 
trative reform and revision of the statute book. Matters 
such as these were ignored in the past in favour of 
political issues ; and they might well receive attention 
now that these issues are in temporary eclipse. 


THE WEEK 


of several nationalities. Among these thousands of workers 
as is described in an article on page 1380, contentment must 
be maintained at standards hitherto unknown in enterprises 
under Persian management. If there has been a welcome 
movement away from the deadlock of recent weeks, there 
must be no illusion about the many difficulties that wil 
obstruct the mission in its work. 


Moscow and the Oil Dispute 


By all the pr channels to Persia that are opet 
and above board, Moscow has maintained an aloof and 
guarded attitude to the Anglo-Persian dispute. Of cours 
underground channels have been hard at work fomenting 
it; there is all the usual evidence of highly organised encour 
agement to strikers in the oilfields, and copies of Tudeh’s 
instructions for taking over the refinery have been 
impounded by the police at Abadan. These, however, at 
messages to known sympathisers. To Persia at large the line 
has been cautious and unusual. Normally, any trouble 
between the west and the “ broad masses” of Asia is played 
upon with every stop out. Over China, Indo-China, Hong: 
kong or Korea, the. whole network of propaganda has been 
devoted to “ Europe imperiali - American wat- 
mongering” and “ill feeling” between Britain and 
America. Over the oil dispute, only a few muted references 
to competition between American and British oil conce™ 
have been broadcast, all of them before the American Notes 
to Persia began to flow in. Since then Persian resistance ° 
foreign “interference” is the only theme that has been 
developed on any scale. 
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basis of their national independence. For 150 years the 
heavy paw of the Russian bear, pressing on their exposed 
northern frontier, has been warded off only thanks to the 
interests of the British in the Indian Ocean, including, in 
the last forty years, the oil interest. That the Persians are 
completely confident of their ability to keep on ‘balancing 
in this position, come what may in the south, is no proof 
that there is no Russian danger. 


Dr Mossadegh and his National Front have received no 
overt encouragement from Moscow because Russian deal- 
ings with Persia are in adept hands. Mr Sadchikov, the 
present Russian ambassador, has the advantage of having 
held his post for over five years. He signed the original 
Russo-Persian agreement in 1946; he pressed hard for its 
ratification. When this effort failed he knew how to fold 
his hands and wait: In 1950 he superintended the change 
of target for Tudeh’s main propaganda which shifted from 
the “ broad masses ” to the schoolteacher and student class. 
He next organised the resumption of Russo-Persian trade 
relations. He also superintended the mysterious escape of 
the Tudeh leaders from Teheran’s central prison in 
December, 1950. His dealings with the National Front have 
been circumspect and decorous. He called on Dr 
Mossadegh when the latter took office. (He had not called 
on his predecessor, Hussein Ala.) Otherwise he has given 
him no mark of favour. He holds a good hand, which he is 
playing excellently. 


* * * 


Round to the Russians 


It is a pity that the western deputies in Paris, after a 
display of patience and meticulous draughtsmanship that 
must have impressed even Mr Gromyko, find themselves out- 
manceuvred. Having put up for thirteen weeks a good tech- 
nical performance, the professional diplomats in the three 
delegations must have been distressed to see their political 
masters—some reports say it was Mr Morrison who betrayed 
impatience—presenting Moscow with the opportunity to 
express its confidence in Mr Gromyko and to put his fellow 
deputies on the spot. For that is what the Soviet reply of 
last Monday to western Notes of May 31st has done. 
These Notes proposed an end to the argument about whether 
or not the Atlantic Pact and American bases should appear 
on the agenda, and an agreement to bring the Foreign 
Ministers together in Washington on the basis of the “ split 
agenda” ; for this represents such a wide area of agreement 
about what should be discussed that almost no subject of 
importance is excluded. Moscow’s reply insisted politely that 
the deputies should go on with their talks with the purpose 
of including the Atlantic Pact and American bases abroad on 
the agreed agenda.’ This put on the western deputies the 
onus of refusal and own. The reply also described 

American military bases and the Atlantic Pact” as “the 
main cause of the worsening” of relations—a complete change 
of front from the Soviet attitude of last March, which con- 
centrated attention on the “ remilitarisation of Germany.” 


This round goes to the Russians, and it will be for the 
seconds in the western corner to work out how the points 
lost are to be made up in the next round. It is worth going 
on sparring a little longer, but there must be no illusions 
about the realities. Neither side believes that the other 
has in mind concessions which would enable the Foreign 
Ministers to achieve important results by negotiation ; 
and it was one of the purposes of this ing in Paris 
to discover this. Mr Gromyko knows quite we that the 
West will not modify the Atlantic Pact t any concession 
his masters are likely to offer. Ard the western delegates 
know quite well that, i ’ give way now on this essential 
Point, the whole of Mr Vyshinsky’s attack would be directed 


against the Pact when the Foreign Ministers met. In other 
words the failuce of the meeting would be foredoomed—and 
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this would be a far more serious matter than a failure to 
stage it this summer. 


It has to be remembered that the Russians originaily 
wanted to discuss only Germany, and that it was the western 
governments that asked quite properly for wider-ranging 
talks as a test of Soviet goodwill. As that goodwill has not 
been manifested—at least not in any form that is easily 
recognisable—it might be better to suspend the deputies’ 
talks and to restate the proposals for unity and free elections 
in Germany that were put forward in May last year and have 
remained unanswered by the Russians. 


From Magna Carta to Erskine May 


The Conservatives have had difficulty jn rousing the 
Commons from their sudden summer torpor even in the 
debates on the committee stage of the Finance Bill, the 
last piece of controversial legislation in sight. The truth is 
that the greater part of the Finance Bill provides little to 
which they really take exception. Moreover they have to 
be wary even over the clauses they most dislike, those in- 
creasing the profits tax and imposing more stringent mea- 
sures to check tax evasion. The Conservatives are well 
aware that any clumsy move on their part will lay them open 
to - charge of being the tools of big business and of tax 
evaders. 


The Opposition also had a nasty knock at the outset ot 
the committee stage of the Bill. Major Milner, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, ruled out of order the main 
amendment, which called for the deletion from Clause 1 of 
the subsection increasing the petrol duty. This decision 
caused a whole sheaf of subsequent amendments to fall, and 
forced the issue to be debated on the motion that the clause 
stand part of the Bill. Major Milner’s ruling was based on 
the principle laid down in Erskine May—if a subsection is 
a material part of a clause it cannot be debated separately 
because without it the clause would not make sense. Both 
the Tories and the Liberals made such protest against this 
decision as the rules of order would permit, but Major 
Milner remained adamant and the debate had to get under 
way on the general principle of the clause. 


* 


The first voting test of the debate came on Tuesday. 
The Government carried a closure motion by a majority of 
ro and then Clause 1 itself by a majority of 18. The 
difference in its majority was due to the swing in the Liberal 
vote ; it went against the Government on the closure but 
it came down for the Government on the oil and petrol tax. 
This trial of strength made it clear that the Government had 
a safe majority of § over the other parties put together. 
Thus, the Tory Whips, working no doubt on Mr Churchill’s 
dictum after another recent division that “ you can’t beat 
arithmetic,” allowed the next clause, on entertainments duty, 
to go through without a division, though they deployed some 
heavy arguments against it. It is still possible that trouble 
will suddenly break out during the rest of the committee 
and report stages, but at the time of going to press it looks 
as if the Government will escape further challenges just as 
they have escaped so many others in the past. 


Meanwhile Mr Henry Strauss has enlivened the proceed- 
ings somewhat by his amendment to Clause 32 of the Finance 
Bill. This clause aims at restricting companies’ overseas 
transactions which are made to avoid tax, and the amend- 
ment would add the words “ The Statute of Magna Carta, 
anno 9, Hen III, cap xxx (which confirms Chapter 41 of 
Magna Carta) is hereby repealed.” This gave the House of 
Commons Librarian a busy afternoon explaining to 
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Government supporters that Chapter 41 of Magna Carta 
guarantees to all merchants 


safe and secure exit from England and entry to England 
with the right to tarry there and to move about as well by 
land or by water for buying and selling by the ancient and 
right customs, quit from all evil tolls except (in time of war) 
such merchants as are of the land at war with us. 


*x x x 


Labour and the Khama Case 


The sturdy figure of Tshekedi Khama, with the Rev. 
“Michael Scott by his side, has become a familiar sight in the 
corridors of Westminster during the last fortnight as he has 
interviewed group after group of MPs in his endeavour to get 
the Government to rescind its order exiling him from 
Bechuanaland. His hopes that a wave of liberal feeling on 
his behalf might sweep the Parliamentary Labour Party on 
Wednesday were, however, doomed to disappointment. Mr 
Gordon Walker, the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, demonstrated once again his dialectic skill in 
defence of the Government’s decision, and convinced such 
MPs as had turned up on a hot morning after a late night*on 
the Finance Bill that the Government certainly would not 
grant the inquiry which Tshekedi asked. He also gave little 
encouragement that either Tshekedi or Seretse Khama will 
get back to his home in the near future. The Govern- 
ment’s advisers clearly do not accept Tshekedi’s assurance 
that his return would have no wide repercussions within the 
territory, nor do they believe that the problem can be solved, 
in the present state of the tribal territory, by the application 
of straightforward liberal principles. — believe that the 
new tribal machinery will work well if it is given time, and 
that to reverse now the ban on Tshekedi or se (at least 
so long as they have come to no formal agreement or truce 
between themselves) would be to invite trouble. 


Mr Gordon Walker’s view was strongly attacked by a 
number of members, but the debate had to be curtailed to 
make way for the discussion on raw materials, also on the 
agenda, and the matter has been left in mid-air—which is 
exactly where the Government would like it left for the time 
being. But the Khama affair is certainly not finished with. 
The Labour members who have taken up his case were 
not convinced by Mr Gordon Walker’s arguments, and intend 
: — to the charge—as indeed justice demands that they 
snouild. 


Kenya’s Future 


The results of Mr Griffiths’s visit to Kenya, announced 
in the House of Commons on May 31st, can be whole- 
heartedly welcomed. Tension between the races has been 
increasing for some time, largely out of fear that constitu- 
tional seme sont bs bound to favour one race at the 
expense 0 t. According to Mr Griffiths’s statement, 
however, no changes will take place until next May, and the 
knowledge of this should in itself help to reduce the tension. 

More important is the method which Mr Griffiths has 
proposed to secure agreement on the constitution. Within a 
year from next May a body representative of all groups in the 
Legislative Council, that is, of all races and of the official 
clement, is to be set up to consider the whole field of consti- 
tational reform, with the big exception of the transfer of 
power. Mr Griffiths announced December that ultimate 


Until this round-table conference bas worked out a consti- 
tutional settlement there are to be interim adjustments, to 
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African will have a seat in the Executive Council, taking i 
place of one of the Europeans ing Africans. My, 
Griffiths’s proposed interim changes in the Legislative 
Council are as follows: 
Kenya’s Lecistatrve Counci. 
Unofficial Side 
: Now 1952 ‘ae 
Africans (nominated) 4 6 Ex-olficio ......., 
Indians (elected). ... 5 ated :— 
Seer one eo Sn ee RS 6 eee e ee g 
I comme TP 2 2 Unofficials ..... — 9 
E (elected) 1l 14 


2 28 16 % 
The increase in the official element is at first sight sur. 
prising since the normal trend of constitutional reform js i 
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reduce it. In Kenya, however, the secon Saperity between 
over 


official side is to be streng- 
moreover, by the nomination not necessarily of 
officials but of men prominent in different walks of life. They 
will, however, be expected to vote with the Government on 
a motion of confidence. 
The great difficulty facing the conference will be the 
question of European parity on the unofficial side of the 
council. The Europeans feel strongly that their represent 


tion on the Legislative Council should continue to equ 
that of all the other races put together, a claim which, 
will be seen, Mr Griffiths has conceded under the intenm 


opportunity has arisen for the United Nations 
to state its terms of peace in Korea. On the battlefield th 
wat offensive * bees 
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true that there may well be another offensive coming, for 
resistance to the advancing UN forces is stiffening ; but if 
the Communists have lost the 200,000 men that General Van 
Fleet claims their fighting power must have been seriously 
weakened. 

The delay in restating terms for a cease-fire is regrettable 
but understandable. Judging from what they say to their 
own people, the Chinese will want to represent the end of 
the fighting as due to the “ failure of the Americans ” and the 
“falling morale ”.of UN troops. The Americans are equally 
concerned—for domestic reasons—to claim a clear victory 
over aggression, The United Nations, if it has such a thing as 
1 corporate view, would probably be satisfied to recognise 
that a draw on the battlefield is in fact a victory for itself. 
The problem is, in fact, how to cease fire without losing face ; 
and there is no problem more difficult either in war or in 
diplomacy. 

In the tangled field of Anglo-American: relations over 
policy in Asia the outstanding development of the past week 





has been Britain’s reversal of its policy in backing Communist 
China for a seat at the United Nations. It was sensible of 
Whitehall to instruct Sir Alan Burns to vote with the majority, 
against the one voice of Russia, in favour of postponing the 
question of China’s seat atleast until the Korean war ends. 
This closer alignment between London and Washington 
should not only constitute yet one more proof to the Chinese 
of the futility of their aggressive policy—-since the British 


have leant over backwards to help them—but should make | 


agreement easier on a new declaration of UN peace aims. 


_ If General MacArthur had: not jumped the gun with his 
independent offer of a military truce on March 24th, this 
declaration might have been made three months ago. As it 
s, opinion in the free world. has crystallised during this 
time and it is now likely that a return to something approach- 
ing the status quo ante the start of the Korean war would 
- a acceptable as a means of bringing the fighting 
Oane 


* * ® 


Mr Dulles Talks About Japan 


__ If all goes well, a peace treaty with Japan should be 
signed next month and ratified by the end of the year by 
most of the nations that took part in the Pacific war. All 
of them, except Communist China,-have been kept informed 
of progress so far, and treaty would come into force as 
soon as the majority had ratified it. The visit to London 
this week of Mr John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser on 
loreign affairs to President Truman, is accordingly 

to settle the ining points of detail at issue between 
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Apart from the question of Russian participation, the 
three most important issues to be settled have been whether 
the Japanese should be allowed to rearm ; how they could be 
prevented from “ unfair” trade competition and at the same 
time pay their way ; and which Chinese government, if any, 
should sign the treaty. By insisting on referring the matter 
to a Council of Foreign Ministers—a course not agreed upon 
at Potsdam—the Russians have now closed the door to their 
own entry into the present treaty. On the question of 
rearmament the allies have wisely taken the view that a 
physical ban is impossible to maintain over a period of years, 
and that, since Japan would have to stockpile both steel 
and oil for a war and since American forces will in any case 
be maintained by separate agreement “in and around” 
Japan, there shall be no treaty restrictions. 


* 


The questions of trade and of China’s signature have 
caused the widest division between London and Washington, 
and are interlinked. The Americans are united in requiring 
that Marshal Chiang Kai-shek be a signatory—if he is himself 
willing, as he no doubt would be. The British are insistent 
that, whatever is done about Peking, Chiang at any rate 
should not sign. They argue that for the new Japan to make 
its debut in international society on the basis of full recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Nationalists would be to prejudice its rela- 
tions with its Asian neighbours indefinitely and unnecessarily. 
This aspect of the Japanese treaty in fact begs the or 
Far Eastern question and the strongest case of all is for 
shelving it. There is no need for a Chinese signature now, 
but there is every reason for getting on with a Japanese peace 
treaty; to delay now would cause great harm. What is 
required is an accession clause in the existing draft of the 
treaty, providing for Chinese signature when there is a 
ment on the wider problems of the Far East. Similarly, a 
clause should also be inserted ceding Formosa to “ China” 
suspending definition of who “ China” is until a later 

te. 


* * * 


Mediterranean Master 


If General Bradley’s visit to London brings about some 
decision on the Mediterranean command, defence planning 
and Anglo-American relations should benefit in equal 
measure. There are signs that a compromise could be 
found if only the political chiefs could persuade the fighti 
men that a happy Nato team will do a better ceheeians ioe 
than one that is ready for all i ies in case of war. 
It appears to be the case that General Eisenhower insists, as 
Supreme Commander in Europe, that the kind of cover he 
wants on his southern flank can be provided only by the 
American 6th Fleet and its carriers ; it also appears that in no 
circumstances will the Americans put these carriers under 
British command. If this is the last word from Washington, 
why not earmark these ships as a task force for General 
Eisenhower’s special purposes, give them their own fleet 
trains and bases in the Mediterranean, and leave the British 
and French to do the routine jobs in those waters they know 
so well? There is logic in the argument that 
Eisenhower should dispose of the kind of naval forces he 


requires and that the US Navy should t his authority 
as the Royal Navy accepted it in 1944. e is no logic 


in the argument that the t ry presence in the Mediter- 
ranean of a far larger fleet than the British can provide 
entitles the Americans to supreme command in the whole of 
that complex area—unless, of course, they are prepared 
formally to accept some responsibility for the defence of the 
Middle East. 


~ Atlantic Pact planning cannot ignore politics and aim only 


at the military ideal ; nor should it establish rigid systems of 


command based on appreciations of Soviet strategy which 








Progress in Electronics 


Electronic devices de- 
veloped in the Mullard 
laboratories are built 
with microscopic ac- 
curacy. 





RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly 
revolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. ‘This science, involving 
the use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 


likely to find increasing ions in numerous industrial processes. 


applications 
Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 





PRODUCTION Bringing the benefit of this 
industry and the community is the other function of the Mullard 
organisation. Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, 
millions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the 
name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that 
may well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - 
fMINICATIONS EQUIPMENT - MEASURING AND 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS X-RAY TUBES 


Mutiard Lid. (Head Office), Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, Leaden, W.62 
Main Research Laboratories at Salfords (Surrey) 
Factories at: Gackborn * Fleetwood * Gillingham * Hove * Mitcham - Wandsworth - Whyteleafe 
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Who makes 2 million 


records a day? 






At least 2 million records on 16 mm. microfilm are processed in the 
Kodak laboratories every 24 hours. They are the records of busines 
houses, banks, and manufacturers and ate made on the users’ own 
premises by fast working automatic machines supplied on rental by tha 
Kodak. In most instances the copies are processed overnight and are ute 
available for reference the following miorning. 

This highly successful system has been built up as the result of 20 
years’ experience of microfilm recording by Kodak — the pioneers and 
still the leaders in this field. 

Microfilm recording safeguards vital records and saves up to 90° Lo 
of storage space. No wonder its use is expanding rapidly. A Kodak 
representative will explain how it can help in your business. 
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are, to say the least, liable to ang a If ow succeeds 
in its main purpose, which is.to keep the peace,. political 
ieiderahp ea eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East—apparently left to the British—will be just as important 
in the cold war as the functioning of the European Command. 
And if Nato does not-succeed in keeping the peace, is it 
absolutely certain that Admiral Carney’s carriers will be 
required in the Mediterranean rather than elsewhere ? 


Ir would surely be wise to recognise that if the strategist 
in wat regards the Mediterranean as one area, the statesman 
in peace has to regard it as two: one is Europe and the other 
is Middle East. Until the Atlantic Pact is extended to cover 
the Middle East these divisions should be recognised in the 
command arrangements ; and such an extension should be 
permitted only after the gravest consideration of the long- 
term uences, .To. extend the military range of the 
Pact is to limit its political and economic possibilities as a 
new form of association between allies. And one had believed 
that it was British policy to develop those possibilities to the 
utmost, 


* * *x 


London Taxi Fares 


The new rise in London taxi-cab fares announced by 
the Home Secretary last week was made after an inquiry 
by an independent of accountants into the economics of 
the industry. A new cab costs £1,200 since the last budget, 
compared with £350. before the war; petrol is up by 211 
per cent since then, and the cost of spare parts by 100 per 
cent ; and drivers’ commissions were raised last June, after 
a strike, from 334 to 374 per cent. Compared with these 
figures, the present increase of 663 per cent over prewar 
fares is moderate, and seems sharp only because it has all 
taken place in the last-fourteen months. It was possible to 
defer it so long by running ancient vehicles. which must 
now be scrapped—or rather, sold to private buyers at about 
{90 each. But the Commissioner of Police, who licenses 
London taxis, has beem trying for the last three years to 
makea gradual return to maximum “ life” of 10. years 
for taxis; this those of vintage 1933-34 are being 
taken out of service. «Replacement is thus a growing burden. 

The 663 per cent surcharge is less than the proprietors 
thought necessary to cover all these costs, but when the taxi- 
meters are altered, as progressively they are to be, the whole 
basis of fares will be altered too, so that they will in fact be 
rather more than 66% per cent higher, and nearer to what 
the proprietors The fare's instead of rising 
in thirds of a mile, will rise in fifths of a mile, at 3d. per 
fifth, but starting at 1s. 3d. for the first three-fifths. It is 
at least a ating advantage to the nger that if 
he travels a mile and yard he will pay a mile and a 
ffth instead of a mile and a third, as he does now. 

The public may agree that the rise in fares is justified, 







but will it pa : ices ? After the increase a 
year ago, which int the 33} per cent surcharge, 
receipts fell, and have not regained their former level. 


But this fact must be attributed partly—how far it is impos- 
sible to say—to the emd of petrol rationing and the return 
‘0 private motoring. The present sharp increase at a time 
of falling purchasing power will lead to well-filled taxi ranks, 
just after the Home Secretary has turned down a scheme 
worked out by owners and drivers for a limitation of taxi- 
drivers’ and cab licences. “The drivers’ insistence on an 
‘xtra 6d. for a second passenger (drivers get all the extras) 
May prove shoresighted. 


* * * 


The Railways in. Trouble 


Those ultra-liberal economists who maintain that 
Public enterprise is incompatible with a “ rational” use of 
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resources might well hail last week’s revelations concerning 
the present plight of the British Railways as a resounding 
demonstration of their case. A combination of labour 
Shortage, low pay, and labour-wasting practices; an 
accumulation of delayed freights matched by resolute 
Opposition to the freer use of road transport; a mutual 
cost-raising partnership with the coal industry ; a disregard 
for the customer’s convenience unmatched by any merely 
private monopoly ; these accompaniments of public con- 
trol hardly point to the fulfilment of the nationalisers’ 
expectations of economy, coordination, and improved 
labour conditions and morale. In fact, however, the 
difficulties of the railways have little to do with their 
legal ownership. The unreality of railway charges is the 
unreality of any set of prices institutionally removed from 
the market process and readjusted only at long intervals and 
by jerks ; and their removal long antedates nationalisation. 


- The “ poor bag of assets ” inherited from the railway com- 


panies after the strains of war, and the competition offered 
to their services by road transport, would have constituted 
exactly the same problem to any executive. So would the 
maldistribution of those assets in unprofitable branch lines 
and under-used facilities. The well-known defects of 
railway management and promotion systems are those of any 
very large and ossified organisation, public or private. The 
labour shortage to which the chairman of the Railways 
Executive drew attention last week is, like that in the mines, 
the product of brimful employment in less strenuous and 
intrinsically less uncomfortable occupations. 


It is indeed arguable—and has been argued even by firm 
believers in competitive private enterprises—that nationali- 
sation and nationalisation alone could make possible the 
major overhaul, the logical integration of services and adjust- 
ment of rates, which the situation demanded. The public’s 
case against the Transport Commission, and against the 
Government responsible for the general framework of 
economic conditions within which the Commission must 
carry out its duties, is that this major overhaul has been 
shirked ; that the opportunities of nationalisation have been 
dissipated by tenderness to vested interests, timidity before 
trade union obstructiveness, and acquiescence in time- 
dishonoured defects of organisation. This is to make the 
worst of both worlds. 


* * * 


Seven who were Hanged 


After prolonged delays, due not to any desire of the 
authorities to keep condemned men in suspense, but to their 
lawyers’ persistent exploitation of the almost endless appeal 
facilities of American law, the seven men who were not 
reprieved from death sentences in the most recent revision 
of German war crimes verdicts have at last been hanged. 
Three of them belonged to the S.S. Wirtschafis- und 
Verwaltungshauptamt, the administrative organisation of the 
Nazi concentration camps ; and the other four to the Einsatz- 
gruppen or extermination squads, which operated in the rear 
of the German armies in Eastern Europe. Between them 
these organisations killed in cold blood, with every aggrava- 
tion of cruelty, a total of victims which cannot be precisely 
ascertained, but probably amounts to between five and seven 
million men, women and children, including the mass exter- 
minations of Jews in the camps of Auschwitz, Maidanck 
and Treblinka. The most. prominent of the.condemned men 
was S.S. General Pohl, who was in charge of all the concen- 
tration camps and bore a responsibility surpassed only by 
that of Hitler and Himmler themselves for the immense 
atrocities of the Nazi régime. 

The.seven death sentences which have now been carried 
out were the residue of 28, out of which 21 were recently 


commuted to terms of imprisonment by Mr McCloy, the 
American High Commmbeabstaee in Germany, or General 














SULPHUR 





“gphine me fire that I may purify the house with 
sulphur” wrote Homer in the Odyssey. From 
these ancient medicinal applications, sulphur, in the 
form of sulphuric acid and other chemicals, has so 
extended its uses that today this yellow rock, which 
burns to form choking fumes, is one of the most 
important elements used as a raw material in modern 
civilisation. In recent times most of the world’s needs 
for elemental sulphur—amounting to 5-6 million tons 
ennually—have been supplied from deposits in the 
U.S.A., but these are fast becoming exhausted as more 
and more sulphur is needed for industrial, agricultural 
and other purposes. 

Since the early 1930s, I.C.1. has been developing methods 
of making sulphuric acid from anhydrite, which is 
found in large quantities in many parts of Great Britain. 
It is fortunate, now that the sulphur situation is critical, 
that L.C.I. is thus able not only to incréase its own 
production of sulphuric acid from British sources, but 
also to place its accumulated research and production 
knowledge at the disposal of some of the principal 
British acid users. Plans are indeed now going forward 
to install new plants which will make sulphuric acid 
from this indigenous raw material and : 
thus reduce the need to import sulphur 
from overseas. I.C.I. has also con- 
verted other plants to utilise the 
sulphur recovered as spent oxide made 
in the purification of town gas. 
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The most absorbing monthly 
magazine in England—2s. 64. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME a journal 
exists that brings together the 
best historical minds of the day 
to relate the problems of the past 
to the interests of today. 

JUNE CONTENTS INCLUDE : 


Pavilions on the South Bank describes 
man’s first. conquest of the British 
Islands, 











These experts write for the 
general reader: for the layman 
and the scholar, the enthusiast 
and the merely inquisitive. 


Flowers from Abroad by Wilirid Brunt 
A detailed account of foreign contribu. 
tions to the growth of the English 
garden, with prints and drawings. 
Other articles include a jong survey 
of Dutch Art in the 17th century by 
Ww. R an account of the 
‘Ministerial Crisis of 1851 by G. H. Le 
May and an historical account of the 
Changing Britain by Jacquetta Hawkes. | City of York by John Rodgers, mp, 
One of the planners of the British 
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in Germany, and every kind of irrelevancy has been dragged 
in to confuse the issue. 

It has been held that because the German Federal Parlia- 
ment has abolished capital punishment in Germany, this 
should apply to semtences imposed by Allied war crimes 
courts under their own system of law—a claim which has 
no basis either in law or common sense. More indicative 
of the political character of the agitation is the claim of a 
counsel for the condemned men that they were “ heroes of 
anti-Communism.” If Germans think that such pleas can 
arouse sympathy in the western democracies for men who 
made a business of putting little children into gas-chambers, 
they are very much mistaken. In resisting the menace of 
totalitarian Communism, as it formerly resisted that of 
Hitlerism, the west has set its face against the whole prin- 
ciple of organised inhumanity which the seven men of 
Landsberg represented ; and the sympathy which has been 
shown for them in Germany can only make decent people 
everywhere wonder how far even now Germans realise the 
enormity of the régime in which Hitler made them his active 
or passive accomplices. 


* * * 


Party and Peasant in Poland 


The recent trial of some Communist Party and other 
officials at Gryfice in the Szczecin province of Poland has 
been given a great deal of publicity by the Polish press and 
radio. They were cha with exceeding their authority 
during the compulsory grain-purchasing campaign last 
February. The accused have been found guilty, among other 
things, of conducting illegal searches of peasant farms and of 
stealing domestic. property, They have been sent to prison 
and the Politburo ofthe Polish Workers’ Party has expelled 
them from the Party and dissolved their district committee. 
This is not an isolated case. Only a few weeks ago an article 
in Trybuna Ludu spoke of reports that abuses of authority 
were taking place in the countryside, and that local officials 
were showing a “ soulless, politically thoughtless and con- 
descending attitude” to the peasants. 

The publicity given to the disciplinary action just taken 
on behalf of seven—as one is fed to believe—very ordinary 
peasants serves several useful s. On the one hand 
t enables the Party to act in the role of incorruptible 

t and oppressed, and the implacable foe 
of the “ fossilised bureaucrats and careerists.” {t also helps 
to deflect on snceapasenar sianee officials the widespread 
discontent over: the. Gove 's agricultural policy. On 
the other hand, it serves motice on all local officials that 
they Must behave circu 
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David Among the Hospitals 

It is hard to decide who had more right on their side 
in the long dispute between the South-West Metropolitan 
Hospital Board and the general practitioners of Kingston. 
The board, after many months of argument and appeals, 
has closed the Kingston ere a ital and is steal woe 
it into a gynaecological unit for Kingston hos- 
pital. The Victoria Hospital was a general practitioner 
hospital, which, however, was run with the assistance and 
supervision of outside consultants. The general practitioners 
therefore assert that the hospital achieved two important 
aims: it preserved continuity of care for the patients, while 
providing them with consultant skills, and it preserved the 
status of the general practitioner, which is being whittled 
away under the national health service by his exclusion 
from the hospitals. 


For the regional board it can be said that its chief function 
is to plan and co-ordinate the hospital services of its region. 
The whole point of setting up appointed regional authorities 
was to make it easier to override local loyalties where the 
interests of the whole area demanded it. The board has 
maintained that more gynaecological beds were urgently 
needed, and it offered the general practitioners alternative 
beds elsewhere, but the displaced doctors of the Victoria 
Hospital rejected them as unsuitable. It is perhaps worth 
os out that in the case of Paddington Green Children’s 

‘ospital and the London Lock Hospital, which were also 
threatened with extinction by regional boards, the Ministry 
of Health decided in favour of the threatened hospitals, 
showing that it is willing in some cases to make plans give 
way to tradition and local feelings. In the Kingston dispute 
it has upheld the regional board. This looks as if on balance 
the board has the better case ; but one cannot help suspecting 
that its way of setting about it has been badly at fault. 


All this is past history. The new and unexpected happen- 
ing is the determination of the displaced doctors and the 








































Clogs Upon the Mind 


If anything could make us forswear our faith in 
human progress and lend an ear to those prophets of evil 
who despair of the prospects of our race, it would be the 
late portentous resuscitation, in so many quarters, of the 
old demon of Religious oppression. Here, and here alone, 
retrogression is undeniable, While Science with all its 
grand discoveries, Art with all its splendid applications, 
Industry with all its tameless energy and all its magnificent 
achievements—are striding forward to their allotted goal 
with no faltering or languid steps, there is a class of men 
as busy as of old im hanging clogs upon the mind, and 
pressing back the tide of intelligence and inquiry when- 
ever it endeayours to enter upon its highest field—that of 
religion and the wisdom of the soul. While Reason and 
Knowledge are carrying light into all the dark places of 
the earth, the Priests of darkness are resolute in insisting 
that no rays shall be allowed to penetrate the clouds in 
which they sit, and out of which they teach. While the 
efforts of the wise and good are directed towards the 
spread of freedom in every department and in every land, 
—while the unenfranchised is struggling for his rights— 
while the slave is casting off his chains—while commerce 
is unbound, and industry exulting in its new-born liberty 
—while the Great Emancipator is everywhere issuing to 
every oppressor of every victim the high command— 
“Loose him, and let him go!”—those very men who 
ought to be by the nature of their calling—who would be 
if they had a just conception of their mission—the Leaders 
and Educators of Humanity, are striving to cast it back 
into a darker dungeon, and to bind it with heavier fetters 
than before. 
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management committee of the Victo 


new hospital in Kingston to replace their ¢ 
are appealing for {£50,000 to the premises 
and to maintain the hospital for two years. The hospital 


will be tiny by present standards—15 to 20 beds—but the 
aim is to equip and staff it as well as any general hospi 


Patients will be treated free, though private wards be. 
in 


available if wanted. Whether the doctors will succeed i 
raising their £50,000 remains to be seen, but they will 
certainly win a great deal of sympathy. At the present 
time such a resolute display of individualism and volun 
effort, in the face of great odds, deserves ungrudging approv. 


* x * 


Halfpenny on Milk 


The price of milk is to go up from $d. to 53d. a pint 
from July 1st because of the higher price to be paid to British 
farmers under the February price review. This simple state- 
ment issued by the Ministry of Food reveals a major change 
in the Government’s policy on food subsidies. Milk has 
long been considered an essential nutritional food, whose 
price should be kept within the means of all classes of 
consumers. The higher prices that the Ministry of Food has 
now to pay for home-produced and imported foodstuffs 
made an increase in retail prices inevitable, given the limit 
of £410 million on the total cost of subsidies. But the 


Letters to 





hg a pint for milk sold 
unchanged 

milk will still be given to school children This 1° 
of the nutritional programme has quite rightly been 


part 


Weekly expenditure on food will go up by another three 
halfpence since mE a 4 three pints of milk are con- 
ult. The higher prices for rationed foods 

: ago added about fivepence halfpenny to 
weekly food bills, so that the total increase is now sevenpence, 
At the beginning of April the Minister of Food warned 
housewives that the weekly cost of basic food would 
increase by about eightpence this year. Another penny ; 
week has still to be found unless Mr Webb was erring on 
the high side to allow for further increases when the annual 
price reviews of the various long-term contracts with other 
countries start next month, 


the Editor 
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A Higher Pound? million, which represents partial with- | achievement) farming profits have risen 

; : drawal of the capital injection. It may, | by approximately 60 per cent over the 
Sir,—In your leading article on “A therefore, seem that the industry has same period. In considering whether 
Higher Pound?” which appeared op = suffered no under-recoupment, but in this increase in income is justified, it i 
June 2nd, you do something less than fact has merely repaid part of a loan. — necessary to have regard, not only to the 
justice to the case for revaluing the The implication is clear that, other things conditions which existed in 1946-47, the 


pound. Your argument that revaluation 


being equal, farm income will be only base year of the agricultural expansion 


would eliminate the rise in prices On {10 million less next year. The fallacy rogramme, but also to those in the 
which the Government is relying to free _of this conclusion is obvious. The award greg. Pare In 1946-47, the income 
us 


resources for rearmament, thus necessi- for livestock products will come into of the i 


had reached its lowest 


tating increased taxes or reduced sub- _— farming receipts in the June to May year, __ level since the war. Moreover, 


sidies, surely depends on the assumption 


1951-52, but the award for arable crops the ratio of profit to net output in that 


that revaluation would be accompanied — will not be received by farmers until year was the lowest in any year between 
by no change in the export programme. — after the harvest of 1952, i.e., in 1952-§3. 1940-41 and 1950-51. At that time, the 


Under present conditions of demand for 
our exports, revaluation would permit us 


Moreover, since no award was made for industry was seriously concerned with 
the 1951 arable crops at the 1950 review, the declining trend in farm income and 


to pay for our imports with a lower the farmer will have to bear all the i out to the Government that it 


volume of exports, so that part of the 
needs of rearmament could be met from 
lower exports rather than from lower 
consumption; to that extent, the 
budgetary measures you suggest would 


f 


increased costs for crops of the 1951 could not accept the responsibility of 
harvest, with the exception of the special maintaining, let alone increasing, food 
award to cover increased labour costs production unless the level of profit 
only, incurred from November, 1950, to _ ability was permanently raised. As The 


not be necessary. Furthermore, since March, 1951. In other words, recoup- Economist well knows, the Government 


current price rises reflect rising costs 
and wage demands rather than exces- 


sive demand, the effects of revaluation wee 


ment based on a full year’s receipts must _— then 
be compared with a full year’s increase _into 


on domestic prices would have a useful Since you have pointed directly to the Which was the worst since op pm 
sath doiebesaa effect, rather than the | £894 million increased costs, which war, it will be seen as 26 pet 
inflationary effect you predict.—Yours _‘T¢lates to all commodities, it is necessary had risen in - of hyval 
faithfully, Harry G. JOHNSON to point out how the burden has, in emt increase in the volume ed by £46 
King’s College, Cambridge fact, been distributed : pee it would have 1 get 1950-5! 
£131, million applies to the higher ee ee ee 
: costs non-review commoditi j level million, ; 
Inquest ~ Farming era no eee recoupment ; _— of ace that costs and Tr wna 
Sir,—The Economist, in its comment ‘ million 4 awarded as at 1946-47 levels. When 
on the Government’s White Paper on net omy 3 ste = a capital injection is added to oyna 
farm prices, compares £53} million— at represents the proportion theoretical ” farming income 
m p , increased Costs absorbed by producers i leaving a p of £23! 
which is part only of the increased costs of review commodities ; £270 million, leaving 4 84 and the 
for all commodities over a full year—with £10 million has been withdrawn by _ Million ‘between that Ggure ont 
the £43} million recoupment for review the Government out of the £40 million Present forecast of £293} allowance 
items only. You thus make the mistake capital injection. calculation which makes ” since 
that the Government, in drafting the You point to the fact that whereas the for the fall in the value of the 
a Ps oi ks aie industry has increased the physical 1946-47. have 
¢. You imply that agriculture has quantity of production by 25 per cent At is. untrue ‘that farmers ©" 
suffered under-recoupment of only {10 over the past four years (no small hed be ea temhee tniner part "of 
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-screased costs. Over the last three 
aa producers of review commodi- 
ties have absorbed £60} million out of 
, total of £1534 million increased: costs. 
Surely nobody could reasonably claim 
that farmers have borne only “a minor 
part” of this burden. 

You suggest that the Government’s 
food import programme is adjusted to 
the availability and the cost of home- 
grown food. In fact, the raising of the 
limit on coarse grain acreage and the 
stimulus given to livestock production 
yre both reflections of the shortages of 
imported supplies. 

You imply that overseas producers are 
straining to supply us with food at low 
prices, This must make strange reading 
for the Ministry of Food whose 
unwillingness to pay the increased prices 
now being asked by virtually all of our 
major food suppliers (which have them- 
selves been necessitated by increased 
costs) has already resulted in a fall in our 
imports of severat basic foodstuffs.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. Coie TINSLEY, 
Vice-President, 
National Farmers’ Union 

London, WC1 

[That the farmers will have, this year as 
in recent years, to “ absorb ” some part (not, 
on our calculations, a large part) of their 
increased costs is mo answer to our argu- 
ments. To recoup them 100 per cent would 
be a very poor bargain from the nation’s 
standpoint, since it would allow nothing 
either for increased efficiency or for higher 
production on the part of farmers. Mr 
Tinsley’s own figures show how success- 
fully costs have been “ absorbed ” over the 
last four years.—Eprror.] 


Famine in India 


Sir,—I am astonished to note that The 
Economist did not have the courage to 
set out the basic problem in the article 
in the issue of April 21st. The article 
states that the long-term problem és 
whether to grow more food or more cash 
crops and makes no reference to the basic 
problem of “growing” fewer children. 
Famine and disease are the only current 
checks on India’s population. The more 
food that is poured into India the greater 
will its population grow.—Yours 
faithfully, F. H. Cartson 

Victoria, Australia 


Weights and Measures 


Sit,—Your Note in your issue of May 
19th ichers to the need for the decimali- 
sation of the British coinage. It is 
understood that the Government of 
South Africa favours a proposal based 
on the adoption of the unchanged crown 
4 the principal coin of account. 

The following table of coins and 
sccompanying comments may therefore 

of special interest :— 


noua Crowns : 
™ nations & Equivalent 
‘ ts 
‘'~ Cee one a a 
sae oats—Crown ae honed eee . 1-00 5 0 
50 Cents—Half. : 

2 Ceoni—Shiligg. cess) Oke 
10 Cents—Sixpence * 9-10 6 
Br 5 Cents—T} oe feeee 0-05 : : 
2 Cent : 
IC — ee aie 0-0 12 
New notes could be issued, as ined 


“" ctowns and.in. its usual multiples. at 


the unaltered rate of 4 crowns to the 
pound. All the silver coins could be 
described in cents without change of 
value. The existing bronze coins could 
be used as cents representing twenty 
per cent higher values than pence, and 
exchangeable at the equality rate of 5 
cents for 3 pence.—Yours faithfully, 
Hale Harry ALLCOcK 


Lebanon at the Polls 


Sir,—It might interest you to learn 
that your article “ Lebanon at the Polls ” 
published during April has been pub- 
lished in one of the leading Arabic 
papers of Lebanon An Nahar. As a 
result, the poor editor and owner of the 
paper, Mr Ghassan Tueni, M.P., Har- 
vard graduate in journalism, has been 
sued ; his paper was subsequently sus- 
pended for eight consecutive months and 
he was condemned for {Lebanese 800 
damages. 


I want to proclaim here that we 
Lebanese welcome any criticism you 
make which would lead to the overthrow 
of our present dictator, who, unlike other 
dictators who sometimes try to benefit 
their country, through public works, 
etc., is only interested in his individual 
and family welfare. All that you said in 
your article represented the whole truth. 
—Yours faithfully, A LEBANESE 


Those Billions 


Sir,—The possibilities of confusion 
between milliards, American billions and 
British billions, to which reference has 
been made in your correspondence 
columns, are exceptionally frequent in 
Germany, where statistics are issued 
daily by American, British, French and 
German authorities. Involuntary multi- 
plication or division by one thousand is 
accomplished with fatal ease, especially 
in announcements which have been 
translated, teleprinted and duplicated. 


You maintain, I notice, that the word 
“ milliard ” is not English, and no doubt 
you are right. But is it not time for 
some term denoting “one thousand 
million” to be internationally standard- 
ised, to eliminate ambiguity? 

Confusion is deepened by the use of 
such abbreviations as M., m. and Md. 
In the British press, at least, these are no 
doubt only one more reflection of the 
newsprint shortage. But to many 
readers, including myself, the significance 
of very large figures is to a great extent 
visually appreciated. The statement, for 
example, buried in a long dissertation, 
that there are now “nearly tom. 
refugees in Western Germany ” has a far 
weaker impact than “ nearly 10,000,000 
refugees.” And am I alone in finding 
“$5 Md.” a rather unimpressive sum 
of money?—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY MANN 

Bonn 


Disturbances in Grenada 


Sir,—It was with some surprise that 
I read a Note in your issue of May roth. 
You state, “ To grasp the real nature of 
these sudden disastrous outbreaks of 
violence to which the West Indies are 
prone és by no means easy,” also, “ There 
is.no industrial issue at all in the new 
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outbreak of unrest, which is more of a 
demonstration of loyalty to Gairy.” 


To the average reader, the first quota- 
tion implies the existence of conditions 
in the island unparalleled in world his- 
tory ; it implies that the ordinary social 
and economic factors that have been the 
cause of unrest in different sections of 
the world from time to time fail to serve 
as a basis for explaining away the up- 
heaval. On the contrary, you state that 
“ provocation frequently comes, not from 
any particular ‘oppression’ or any new 
burden, or act of injustice, but from the 
personality of leaders striving for 
power.” The end, ergo, explains the 
beginning. 

Speaking generally, Grenada has not 
felt the sharp edge of the evils of mono- 
culture. Her agriculture is more diversi- 
fied than the other islands. But cocoa 
is the largest export crop, and much dis- 
satisfaction has been felt because the 
sharp rise in the world price has not been 
reflected in the price to the planter from 
the merchant, far less in the purchasing 
power of the labourers. There were 
two trade unions on the register at the 
end of 1949, with a total membership 
of 2,039 out of an employable labour 
force of 28,239. It is not surprising to 
find that the basic daily wage of a 
labourer in the cocoa industry is 91 cents 
(3s. 93d.) for a man and 76 cents (3s. 2d.) 
for a woman. 


An outstanding feature of the island 
economy is the comparatively large 
number of smallholdings—about 20,000 
smallholdings out of a total of arable 
land of 75,119 acres. The greatest 
number of holdings (19,592) are under 
ten acres. Unfortunately these holdings 
are too small to provide the means of 
an independent existence, and the 
holders have to supplement their casual 
employment on estates or elsewhere. 
The products of the tiny holdings are 
sold for cash, and the labourer exists as 
best he can on imported foodstuffs and 
clothing. Because of currency restric- 
tions, purchases must be made in the 
mother country, and since devaluation 
the cost of living has soared. 


Political demands have played no part 
in the present upset, because hungry and 
desperate people cannot think in terms 

long-range political movements. 
Gairy’s Manual and Mental Workers’ 
Union was the natural answer to the in- 
effectiveness of the Trade Union Coun- 
cil to improve the basic wage ; suspicion 
also deepened because of the... links 
between the TUC and the employers 
themselves. 


If Jamaica had not demonstrated 
symptoms of the “malaise” as repre- 
sented by Alexander Bustamente, would 
it have achieved more - representative 
government ? Had Trinidad’s 
“malaise” not produced Uriah Butler, 
would the new constitution of 1950, as 
recommended. by the Commission of 
1946, ever have been implemented ? It.is 
the peculiar fate of these islands that 
symptoms of “malaise” have to be 
exhibited before they qualify for con- 
stitutional reform.—Yours faithfully, 


LyNNE BECKLES 
Ruskin College, 
Oxford 
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Books and Publications 
Men and Morals 


English Life and Leisure. By B. Seecbohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, Longmans. 482 


pages. 1§8. 


This book has all the appearance of 
being in the great tradition both of Mr 
Rowntree’s own previous surveys of 
poverty and of the “ London Life and 
Labour” surveys to which, from its 
title, it might have formed a happy 
complement. Thus one picks it up with 
@ keen sense of anticipation which un- 
happily is not fulfilled. The disappoint- 
ment is not altogether easy to explain. 
The book is attractively printed—and 
for these days cheap—and the style is 
as readable as the type. 


To a certain extent disappointment 
may be felt because a. large part of the 
material is not new. This is not a 
survey in the sense of a complete picture 
of the leisure time activities of a repre- 
sentative sample of the people. The 
authors have instead taken examples of 


among them— 
and treated them at length or sketchily 
according to the amount of the material 
available to them. Thus gambling, on 
which much has been written in recent 
years, is given a fair amount of space ; 
it is, however, unfortunate for the 
authors that the of the 
Commission on ling has 
since they completed their book, for i 
gives a much less gloomy picture of the 
nation’s gambling habits, and their cost, 

Drinking is also cove 


u 


7 


at least a mention. 


As an introduction to these various 
leisure time activities, the authors give 
a selection of 220 case histories out of 
nearly a which they collected 
in the course of compiling their material. 
Here again one is disappointed. 
histories, properly presented, put life 
into the bare facts of a social study. 
When they are woven into the general 
theme as illustration, their “human 


é 


touch” helps to drive the 

home. gh Bg a 
do indeed use this technique, with con- 
siderable effect, in their other chapters. 
But they made a mistake in starting the 
book with a chapter of 121 pages con- 
are not intensive enough to be of real 
interest in themselves, and many readers 
will find that twenty or thirty of 

are all they can manage on end. 


Perhaps the main cause of disappoint- 
ment in the book is the growing impres- 
sion that the authors were not s0 


They 


embarked on their ey of leisure they 
found themselves ing on “a study 
of the cultural and spiritual life of the 
nation.” Unfortunately, this gives the 
whole book an impression of moralising, 
an impression which the authors were 
clearly anxious to avoid giving but which 
is inevitable from the leisure time pur- 
suits that they select to treat at length. 
To allot whole chapters to gambling, 
drinking and the cinema, all activities 
widely held to be demoralising— 
although, to do them justice, the authors 
do not confirm this view in every case— 
and to treat summarily or omit altogether 
such activities as games, women’s insti- 
tutes, gardening, allotments, 
hobbies that make up the brighter side 
of English life and leisure inevitably 
make book i A chapter 


z 
4 


the im jon of moralising 

beleive tone do-Gisll ave Aadeughr ihe baal 
It is only towards the end that interest 
revives, with the cha on religion, 
which is excellent and s all ex - 
tions. Here the authors are by 
reference to an earlier survey by Mr 
Rowntree in York, to give some measure 
of the decline in churchgoing in this 
century; in the earlier chapters the 


does much to 
the unfavourable picture of English i 


produced by the other chapters. fy. 
tracts from the case Siscies set in 2 
chapter particularly effective, and on 


The Spy Ring 
Chief of Intelligence. By lan Colvin, 


12s. 6d, 

It is a great pity that, in writing this 
book, Mr Colvin allowed Bucs be 
distracted by the red herring tha 
Admiral Canaris, Chief of Germa 
Military Intelligence (Abzwehr), might 
have been a British agent. Canaris wa 
many things to many men, but there is 
not even in this book, tha 
he ever so much as pretended to owe 
allegiance to Britain. If he preferred 
any country to Germany, it was Span 
and not England, which he barely knew. 
True, his plotting and intriguing, his 
i false oe of the intelli- 


8 


inability to make the Abwehr a really 
efficient prtapisation indirectly helped 
the it is stretching logic to 
far to deduce from these facts that he 
was therefore employed by the British 
ever, the book gives a fascinating account 
of Canaris and the Abwehr. Mr Colvi 
has unearthed a number of good stores 
about intelli work during the wat. 
There is the case of the Dutch agent 1 
The Hague who seems to have played 
British and German secret 
each oth 
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Inevitably, however, much of the book 
is taken up with the part which Canaris 


in the various revolts a 
payed ind here Me Colvin is on 
: There is no 


delayed his execution for six months 
after he was arrested for his alleged 
participation in the revolt of July 20, 
1944. This could, of course, mean that 
he covered his tracks more cleverly than 
his fellow-conspirators, but the impr 
sion one gets both from this book 
from other accounts of him that ha 
been published is that he moved in the 
outer rather than in the inner ring of 
the plotters. Canaris was neither a very 
able chief of intelligence mor a very 
important figure in y ; he was, 
however, an exceptionally. interesting 
character, and Mr Colvin might have 
done better if he had attempted a more 
straightforward biography of his subject. 


2 B8 


Introduction to War 


The World at War. Edited by Geoffrey 
Dennis. Caxton, 4 Volumes, £4 tos, 3d, 


Mr Jules Menken has contributed a 
long introduction—it is a full-length 
book in itself—to this new edition of 
“The World at War” (it was originally 
published in ten volumes under the title 
“The War of 1939”). In it he attempts 
the formidable task of ex: ing just 
how the war came about. He takes the 
reader from crisis to’ crisis down the 
long hopeless slope from the occupation 
of the Rhineland, through the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, the Spanish and 
the Abyssinian wars, Munich and 
Poland, 10 the final emplanshe fae war 
itself, 


It is not altogether Mr Menken’s fault 
that the narrative—at any rate in its 
carly stages—does not move forward 
very coherently ‘but tends to run in 
citcles. Indeed he drives all his horses 
before him with great skill ; the difficulty 
is that he has so many horses to drive 
and so much ground to cover. It is 
only towards the end, in the Munich to 
Poland period, when the foous narrows 
down upon the rampaging figure 
Hitler, that the events take on a clear 
and decisive movement. 

Reading through these half-forgotten 
speeches of the dictators, the broken 
treaties and the. lies, one is 


& 


planned 
afflicted all over ‘again with. the feeling 
that none of it was inevitable and none 
of it represented what the masses of the 





of Britain’s alliances right up to 1939, 
the wishful thinking and the pathetic 
unpreparedness, one looks at the year 
eo in a much more friendly light. 

thing like the United Nations cam- 
paign in Korea could have happened in 
the nineteen thirties—the nearest parallel 
is the half-baked attempt of the League 
of Nations to impose sanctions on Italy 
over the Abyssinian war. Nothing like 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
was envisaged, let alone put into prac- 
tice. America was in no way committed. 
Mr Chamberlain had not even read 
Mein Kampf until he returned from 
Munich and no complete translation was 
available in Britain until 1939. 

There may still be people who believe 
that it is possible to make treaties with 
Moscow, but at least most of them are 
not quite so ignorant of the theory and 
practice of communism in Soviet Russia 
as they were of Hitler’s Nazis in the 
nineteen-thirties. This perhaps is the 
most startling difference between then 
and now, and with it the indifference, 
the cynicism, perhaps even the fatalism 
with which the public almost expects 
treaties to be broken. Right up to 
Munich and even beyond most people 
still placed some trust in the signed word 
of governments. 


Mr Menken has written a scholarly 
and able essay, and it makes an excellent 
springboard into the next three and a 
half volumes which tel] the story of the 
war itself. 


The Death Penalty 


The. Shadow of the Gallows. By 
Viscount Templewood. Victor Gollancz, 
159 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Lord Templewood gives this book the 
sub-title of “ The Case Against Capital 
Punishment.” It is not, therefore, a 
dispassionate review of the arguments 
for and against capital punishment but 
a frankly polemical work, which is, 
however, on the whole, written in a dis- 
passionate though somewhat uninspiring 
style. There is no fire in it. Too often, 
Lord Templewood points out, capital 
punishment—and penal questions in 
general—are discussed in a highly 
charged atmosphere, and by treating the 
evidence unemotionally he presumably 
hopes to have it considered in a similarly 
unprejudiced way. 

The evidence is indeed impressive. In 
Europe west of the iron curtain the 
death penalty has been abrogated by 
disuse or abolished in every democracy 
except Great Britain (but it has been 
considerably modified in Scotland), 
Ireland and France. It has been 
abolished in virtually all the South and 
Central American states, in six of the 
United States, in Queensland, in New 
Zealand, in Nepal and in Travancore. 
Since all the thirty-six states where 
there is no death penalty have suffered 
no increase in the rate of murder, and 
have had no difficulty in dealing with 
long-sentence murderers in prison, why 
should Britain cling to a penalty whose 


main drawback, to some is that 
it is quite irrevocable— Temple- 
wood cites instances where innocent 


men have escaped hanging by - the 
merest chance. 


1371 


Yet one wonders wheiher all his 
evidence in favour of abolition will 
persuade the upholders of capital 
punishment to budge one inch. 
Abolitionists will be depressed by read- 
ing in this book that a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed in 1864, which 
reported in favour of reducing death 
sentences for murder to the very 
minimum. All that has been accom- 
plished in the succeeding ninety years 
is the removal of infanticide from the 
law of murder, the end of public hang- 
ings—and the appointment of yet 
another Royal Commission. Is it pos- 
sible, one asks, for capital punishment 
to be considered dispassionately ? Do 
not people, whatever rational arguments 
they may voice, really make up their 
minds for or against capital punishment 
emotionally and intuitively ? 

The floating voters on this subject must 
be very few. But such as they are they 
will probably be moved in favour of 
abolition, not so much by Lord Temple- 
wood’s evidence as by his confession 
that he is not sure whether he exercised 
his power of reprieve rightly when he 
was Home Secretary. They will be 
impressed, not by statistics, but by the 
cold factual account of an execution 
provided by the Home Office for the 
present Royal Commission and _ re- 
printed by Lord Templewood in this 
book, 


Fission or Cohesion 


The Multinational Empire : National- 
ism and National Reform in the 
Habsburg Monarchy, 1848-1918. By 
Robert A. Kann, Columbia. University 
Press, (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
2 Vols. 444 and 423 pages, £4 2s, 


The difficulties of writing the history 
of the Habsburg monarchy are pro- 
verbial. The mass of material is vast, 
the linguistic difficulties are formidable, 
and the passions generated violent. Pro- 
fessor Kann has many of the qualifica- 
tions needed for the task. He has (to 
judge from his bibliography) a knowledge 
of the main languages of Austria- 
Hungary. He has (we learn from the 
publishers’ announcement) a_ personal 
background that gives him an under- 
standing of the mentality and values of 
Central Europeans. He has scholarship, 
insight, and a conspicuous impartiality. 
A book, therefore, on the scale of this 
one and with all these qualities ought to 
become the standard work on its sub- 
ject. But it has one serious flaw, its 
style. We have become used, unfortun- 
ately, to stodgy and undistinguished 
writing in our history books, but “ The 
Multinational Empire” is badly and 
obscurely written even by Americaa 
standards. 


This is unfortunate, for the book is full 
of valuable information and interesting 
judgments. It is an account of the ideas 
held about the relations between the 
nationalities in Austria-Hungary, rather 
than a history of the nationalities them- 
selves. This means that attention is con- 
centrated on legal and constitutional 
proposals rather than on economic and 
cultural: development. This legalistic 
approach is a useful one because it 
enables one to study in detail the con- 
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stitutional proposals that were made, and 


the forms of political organisation — 


actually put into practice. . 

Professor Kann comes to the conclu- 
sion, like Mr A. J. P. Taylor, that after 
1866 nothing could have been done to 
save the monarchy. Yet the framework 
within which all the discussions took 
place was that of an Empire that was 
expected somehow to hang together. 
R. W. Seton-Watson wrote in 1907: 
“The -present writer disbelieves not 
merely in the probability but even in the 
possibility of a break-up of Austria- 
Hungary.” “Even the severest critics of 
the Empire up to the last envisaged its 
survival in some form or other.” How- 
ever, each proposed solution of the prob- 
lem of nationalities had consequences 
that would be intolerable to some section 


- within the Monarchy. Even the most 


enlightened German liberal theorists 
never shed their tacit assumption that 
German culture was in fact superior to 
that of the other nationalities and would 
ultimately prevail. Even the most 
enlightened of aristocratic federalists 
were not prepared to give up. their 
privileged position and accept a genuine 
democracy, so that their plans for reform 
lacked mass support. 


Above all, the dynasty itself never pro- 
duced the man capable of putting any 
serious reforms into practice. Francis 
Joseph in the last decade of his reign was 
too remote, weary and unimaginative to 
do so (or was it, as some writers suggest, 
that he saw how disastrous it would be 
to touch the creaking edifice?). And 
even if the dynasty had produced a 


KNOW YOUR 
GERMANS 


Count Kurt Bliicher 
von Wahl :tatt 
Himself a German, who has lived. 
all his life in Germany, Count 
Blicher ruthlessly analyses the 
moral and political decline of 
his country since Bismarck, refuting 
in advance the books which are 
already beginning to appear in 
justification of Hitler and his 
Generals. 12s. 6d. net 


EX PERIMENT 
IN FREEDOM 


A REVIEW OF BRITISH 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL TRENDS 


y 
C. F. O: Clarke 
In this book, which comprises the 
lectures delivered publicly, last 
autumn, at the invitation of the 





Saskatchewan Experience 

Agrarian Socialism. By S. M. Lipset. 
University of California Press. Cambridge 
University Press. 31 pages. 378. 6d, 


This study of the rise to power of the 
tive Commonwealth Federa- 


that the programme followed by the 
CCF Government has been one of 
bold, constructive reform rather than 
one of fundamental socialist change. 
Innovations have been conditioned 

the attitudes and interests of the main 
groups in the province. Being demo- 
cratic the government has not. carried 
out sweeping changes of a doctrinaire 
character. Policies which seem radical 
as compared with policies advocated and 
implemented in eastern Canada are, in 
fact, conservative in their prairie context 
and certainly neither egalitarian nor 
likely to bring about wholesale national- 
isation of resources and production. 


The western wheatlands of Canada 
depend on a single crop. This crop is 
at the mercy of the incalculable vagaries 
of nature. It is subject to drought, hail, 
early frost, grasshoppers. and rust. It 
must be exported at heavy cost to -dis- 
tant European markets where its price 
has, on occasion, dropped suddenly and 
catastrophically. The farmers who 
it face the twofold problems of a a 
tier and a rural community. This back- 
ground welds them together with a 


common class interest which has created : 


a “native pattern of organised discon- 
tent.” They are concerned to secure a 
high, stable price for their wheat, low 
transport costs, cheap effective grain- 
elevator and other services, and generous 
financial facilities, together with protec- 
tion against the effects of natural 
catastrophes, Their attempts to “resist 
the coercions of a fluctuating market 
economy ” have given rise 

of radical 
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» Within the limits of its constiny; 


this government has 





progressive labour legislation in res 
to the demands the small a 
branch of the party. 
Professor Lipset’s story of these 
oat tae iS more rewarding to the 
al reader than his excursions ing 
sociological theory, where the thread of 
his argument is sometimes lost in vagy 


encouraging to find a sociologist tryi 
to bring to bear the facts Mf ta eet 
ment such as this on the problem of th 
nature of political and social change 





Intelligent Investment 


Investment ‘Arithmetic. By M. S. Ris, 
Pitman. 155 pages. 15s. 
Arithmetical calculation is part and 

parcel of any investment decision, but 

the snares and pitfalls which await th 
unwary who trespass unguided into the 
realm of the specialist statistician are 
many. Miss Rix, in detailing the prin 
i underlying these processes, has 
provided a safe guide and is quick 
point out when the specialist should 
called in. The primary purpose of 
is textbook, which is admirably ful- 
is to enable any investor readily 
to understand the reagoning of invest- 
ment. statisticians. These specialists 
themselves will also profit by reading 
this book for it unifies and clarifies the 
rule of thumb methods so often used. 


As well’ as discussing yields and cer- 
tain recognised calculations arising from 
com accounts in great detail, a good 
deal descriptive matter is given, 
relating to securities, prices, dividends 

new issues. This is as it 

for once all the material is gathered 

rg and fully understood, actual 

is comparatively straight 
criticism of detail can, 

x,’ be made. In an otherwise 

exhaustive discussion on equity earnings 


? 


pers 


me 


it is not quite clear what is meant by 
free reserves; should replacement It 


The exposition’ throughout, even 
such an intricate subject as overstas 
taxation reliefs, is lucid and the styk 
direct. and ‘simple. Well chosen arith- 

; illustrates every pir 
of. jon and any qua 
hich has to 


index and the subtitling of | 







be made. A well-compiled | 
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*, THE BRITISH COLONIES 
Lar 

wes ALMOST EVERY ITEM of news nowadays from the British colonial 
sd territories in Africa, the Caribbean, and elsewhere in both 
wes hemispheres, bears witness to an'accelerating tempo of economic 
LEX, and constitutional development. For that reason it is impera- 
1 tive that the character of the problems involved in colonial 
Kon development to-day be fully and widely understood. 

i : 2 5 : 

ne _ The Times Review of the British Colonies, which appears on 
NW the first Tuesday in March, June, September and December, 
Ne is addressed to everybody directly connected with the affairs 
Wi of the colonial territories and to all who seek to know more. 
as about them. 

a The first issue, published last March, was read by a large public at 
Sax home and reached almost every part of the world. The June issue has 
6. just appeared. It resumes the commentary on colonial affairs during 
Fax the preceding quarter and introduces an important series of contributions 
vA ‘on the resources of the colonies with a special article on rubber. This 
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reviews the growth of the rubber plantation industry, analyses problems 
of supply and demand, and discusses the outlook: for the future. 


Among the, subjects of other articles by Special Correspondents of 
The Times and recognized authorities on colonial subjects are: 


African Health Services Gibraltar To-day 
The Cameroons Development Corporation 
Inter-Territorial Research in Africa 
The Duties of a Colonial Goyernor’s A.D.C. | 
Population and Communal Questions in Singapore and Malaya 
The Modified Groundouts Scheme and its part in Tanganyikan Development 


The Exhibition of Traditional Art from the Colonies 
at the Imperial Institute 





Review of 


THE BRITISH COLONIES 


24 Pages - PRICE SIXPENCE - Illustrated 
ion all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


The annual si is 28. 6d., including postage. Orders should be sent to 


the S Manager, The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Washington in Two Minds 


Washington, D.C. 

HE internal tensions now to be discerned or deduced 

behind the Iron Curtain were mentioned in a recent 
speech by President Truman, and since then the legislative 
reference staff of the Library of Congress, in a report to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has examined 
“a number of soft spots (in the Russian structure) which 
are most uncomfortable to the Soviet leaders.” As far as it 
goes, though there has been no conclusive demonstration 
that it goes very far, this is satisfactory to one and all. But 
it must have set some of the more perverse realists in 
Washington to wondering whether any comparable refer- 
ences are being made inside the Kremlin to the internal 
tensions of the conspicuously uncurtained area that stretches 
from the Ambrose Light to the Golden Gate. 


If they have not been observed in Moscow, it can only 
be because all hands have been too busy lately with livelier 
documents analysing and assessing the military and political 
secrets that have flowed from the MacArthur inquiry as from 
a cornucopia. The American tensions are evident enough to 
anyone who reads the papers. To those who busy them- 
selves in the general vicinity of the horse’s mouth, they 
seem most often to spring from a deep-seated case of split 
personality. A curiously neat illustration of this condition 
has just been furnished, in two acts. The first act took 
place on a Friday when newspapermen were invited to the 
offices of the International Monetary Fund for a briefing 
on the impending second annual report on exchange 
restrictions; and this may be described as the day when 
the good Dr Jekyll was on top. 


Since the Fund is dedicated to what the Baltimore Sun 
calls “ nineteenth-century Manchester-type multilateral and 
fluid trading,” it was no surprise to discover that the report 
was going to cali the attention of the 49 member countries to 
the promise they had made at Bretton Woods in 1944. Each 
had agreed that if, five years after the Fund began operations, 
it should be still engaged in restrictive practices inconsistent 
with aims set forth in Article VIII of the Agreement, it would 
consult the Fund about their retention. The five years would 
elapse in March, 19§2, the report pointed out. It went on 
to suggest in (for a work of this kind) quite forthright 
language that in view of the “remarkable” improvement 
in the world’s payments situation, the increases in exchange 
reserves and the assurance that the United States, fully 
embarked upon a vast rearmament programme, would be 
maintaining its demand for imports for a long time to come, 
there was no good reason why many restrictions and controls 
should not now be relaxed. It was noted that the sterling 
area in particular had greatly improved its position, and 


*“*AMERICAN SURVEY " is prepared partly in the 
United States, portly in London. Those items which 
are written in the 


ed States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





it was rather plainly hinted that the United Kingdom wou 
be among the first of those invited for consultations, ¢ 
the ground that among controllers Britain was a lead 
sinner. 

The second act took place on the following Tuesday, wher 
newspapermen were invited: to a briefing conducted by M; 
William C. Foster, the Economic Co-operation Administra 
who is also chairman of the Office of Defence Mobilisation’ 
Committee on Foreign Supplies and Requirements. The 
subject was a new set of “priority principles” laid dow, 
after protracted inter-agency argument, by Mr Charles E 
Wilson, the director of defence mobilisation. This covid 
be called Hyde’s day. 

Having explained the logical, though by no means puir- 
less, rules Mr Wilson wanted to see observed in the allow 
tion of scarce resources both in the United States and amon 
America’s allies, Mr. Foster rather sadly conceded that th 
present powers to enforce these rules in the United States 
were incomplete and divided ; there would be undeniabk 
difficulties in resisting domestic pressures. This was, he 
said, a beginning: an attempt to get things going in th 
right way. Now Britain, he told the newspapermen, hid 
advanced much further towards centralised controls. Britain 
had great advantages. He indicated that the United Stats 
was moving further in the direction of the admirable British 
pattern. 


* 


It was only a few days later that General Marshall, tk 
Secretary of Defence, gave the Senate Banking Committe 
the sombre news that of $35 billion appropriated for milituy 
supplies in the current fiscal year $7 billion had been eaten 
up by inflation. He said that the loss of guns, tanks ad 
planes through creeping inflation was just as damaging # 
if they had been destroyed or captured by an invisible army. 
The question whether the United States has actually lost ary 
guns, tanks and planes—whether, in fact, inflation has ki 
the military without enough money to buy all that could 
be produced—might have been explored further; bt 

i General 
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But NPA-765 grew noticeably less stern as it went on: 


The May rubber order will be continued through the third 
quarter of this year, NPA said. . . “The May order, which 
increased civilian use by 8,000-long tons over April con- 
sumption, . . - | 
On Friday, June 1st, the Gallup Poll published the results 
of a survey it had just conducted among cross-sections of 
the American millions on two matters of topical interest, 
aid to Spain and Jugoslavia. It turned out that 65 per cent 
of those who could identify General Franco and Marshal 
Tito thought the United States should aid Spain (though 
that nation for some time has been regarded as a Fascist 
country) and §4 per cent thought the United States should 
send military equipment to Jugoslavia (though that nation 
for some time has been regarded as a Communist country). 

But even the American desire for allies is (as Frank Sinatra 
sings, in another connection) not just a simple emotion. 
General MacArthur is by no means the only American who, 
from time to time, falls into a reverie in which the alter- 
native of “going it alone” takes on the qualities of a 
beautiful ideal. Action instead of talk, crisp decisions crisply 
arrived at, no delays for complicated adjustments, no tire- 
some need for persuasion, no painful compromises. More 
than other nations—because the whole thing is so new to 
them—the Americans feel the tensions that are an inherent 
part of alliances. | 


The strains are felt by all, but there is no agreement on 
what is the main cause of them. Mr Harold Stassen speaks 
of a “counsel of fear” which is “alien to the heritage of 
America” ; Senator Kefauver complains that the American 
people have not been given “an entire goal to strive for.” 
But it may well be that Mr John Foster Dulles has provided 
the most accurate diagnosis. In Tucson, Arizona, last week 
he said—and the italics are his: 

We are engaged in a gigantic sacrificial effort of a kind 
which, in. the past, we have made only in the face of 
dire peril and only to force an early decision which would 
end the necessity for such sacrifice. Today, the peril to 
our homeland seems to many to be somewhat speculative, 
while continuance of our present measures could impair the 
very foundations of our American way of life without forcing 
an abandonment of Soviet strategy. . . I have deliberately 
chosen to present the problem in terms of what, to the 


American temperament, is its most baffling aspect, namely, 
indecisiveness, 


Recordings in Revolution 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE UNITED STATES] 
Iv 1941, in the United States, a sufficiently energetic, and 
sufficiently well-financed, devotee of recorded classical music 
could, if he would, listen to some 136,000 minutes of ten- 
inch and twelve-inch gramophone records, all turning at a 
speed of 78 revolutions per minute or thereabouts. During 
this 2,200-hour marathon he would have heard 11,900 twelve- 
inch and 4,800 ten-inch discs, some domestically produced 
and some i and they would have cost him over 
nen He would have had ‘to listen to ee cara =e 
ormances of such hackneyed pieces as Beethoven’s Fi 
Symphony—many of them curiously abridged—and would 
have been unable to secure any recording of many such 
slightly unusual. works as J. S. Bach’s “ Christmas Oratorio ” 
ot Haydn’s Symphony No. 1, even though the gramophone 
industry was, by 1941, more than 30 years old. 

Ten years later, in 1951, this theoretical enthusiast would 
certainly confine ‘his purchases: chiefly to the so-called Long 
Playing records, although the first of them was only put on 
Columbia ‘Records. Inc., as recently as: July, 
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1948. In the scant three years since then, no less than 
127,000 minutes of classical music have become available 
in this form, an amount almost identical with that which 
the gramophone industry took 30 years to pile up before 
1941 and one which, in its new form, would cost over $5,000 
less than in its old. Many unusual musical works would 
also now be included and, perhaps best of all, the duration 
of an LP record is four to six times longer than that of its 
78 r.p.m. predecessor; for this reason the discs, which 
in 1941 would have had to be turned over or changed 33,000 
times, would today require such attention only 5,800 times. 


The introduction of these long-lasting records, needing 
a special needle and revolving at the new speed of 33} r.p.m., 
was hailed with almost universal enthusiasm by gramophone 
enthusiasts, and with as universal forecasts of financial dis- 
aster by everyone, outside the Columbia company, who was 
connected with the business side of recorded music. As it has 
turned out, the industry’s gloomy prophecies could hardly 
have proved more false. The introduction of LP records, 
so far from having led to financial trouble, is largely credited 
with rescuing the record business from the low state in which 
it was ten years ago. Companies making gramophone records 
are reticent about annual sales, but figures for collections 
under the excise tax imposed in October, 1941, tell an 
unmistakable story: in 1942, a year of high prosperity in 
the United States, the 10 per cent tax yielded just over 
$1,800,000 ; in 1956, the same tax, still 10 per cent, netted 
the Treasury no less than $6,790,000. As a further indica- 
tion, shops selling records, which were going bankrupt at 
a high rate in 1941, are now doing even better business 
than in the days before the wireless undermined profits from 
gramophones. 

* 


It is generally argued that an-important reason for the 
high popularity of the LP record—tremarkable in a country 
so surfeited with devices for home entertainment—lies in 
the lower cost of a musical work in this form, by com- 
parison with its 78 r.p.m. equivalent. The eminent gramo- 
phone critic, Mr C. G. Burke, ran a series of articles in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, in which recordings were 
compared, amongst other ways, on a cents-per-minute basis, 
and these articles excited great interest. To Mr Burke, 
as to others, however, a greater advantage is the virtual 
absence of intra-movement breaks in the LP recording. (It 
is worth noting that the British Decca Company, whose 
products sell in the United States as London Records, 
recently twice violated this principle and broke a movement. 
It has been roundly criticised for doing so.) To avoid such 
breaks the Columbia company, for several years before the 
introduction of long players, had been transcribing per- 
formances on large diameter, long duration master records. 


This foresight was generally held to have given it an over- 
whelming and lasting superiority in the new field. In a 
business which so often confounds the prophets, however, 
this again turned out to be a bad guess. Far from being 
alone in the field today, Columbia Records, Inc., which was 
one of only 34 manufacturers in 1942, had 87 fellow “ music- 
canners,” on LP records alone, by April, 1951. Many of 
these are very small, and by no means all represent true 
competition ; indeed, Columbia does the difficult processing 
of records for most of them and actively encouraged the 
entry of companies into the 33} r.p.m. market, as part of 
its now successful attempt to stifle the development of 
45 t.p.m. recordings sponsored by the rival RCA-Victor 
company. The invention which made it technically feasible 
for the independent operator to turn out recordings of superb 
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guality—at least as good as those of the larger companies— 
is the magnetic tape recorder. 

Developed in Germany before and during the last war, 
the tape recorder arrived at the fidelity — by the 
wireless and by the recording industry only after further 
development in the United States. In its present form, the 
tape recorder (of which excellent examples sell for less than 
$1,000) is by far the cheapest as well as by far the best 
method of making “ masters,” or recordings of original per- 
formances for later transference to disc. Ironically, the ta 
recorder’s reputation was finally made when it was used by 
Mr Bing Crosby to “can” his radio programme for later 
broadcast, and for this purpose a recorder manufactured by 
his own Ampex Electric Corporation, part of Bing Crosby 
Emterprises, Inc., was used. This, or a similar device made 
by one of two or three competitors, is virtually all the capital 
equipment required by a small firm wishing to enter the 
long-playing field. Several such little companies are taking 
advantage of favourable exchange rates and the low salaries 
paid to non-union musicians in Europe, notably in Vienna, 
to make tape recordings abroad. Their records—the original 
tape transcription transferred to discs at cost by a huge 
company using several million dollars’ worth of equipment— 
sell at a price ($3.85 to $5.95, depending on size and manu- 
facture) which permits generous discounts to the gramo- 
phone shops and still mets the “manufacturer” a very 
substantial return on his time and his tiny investment. 

Although prophecy has proved to be so dangerous in this 

connection, already there are heard voices proclaiming that 
the disc is on its way out, and that ultimately tape will be 
the form in which the musical American buys his records. 
During “ live” broadcasts from those wireless stations using 
frequency modulation, which gives more accurate trans- 
mission and better reception than does the more usual ampli- 
tude modulation, dozens of the new tape recorders are turned 
on in homes and studios. And their products are being 
sold for fabulous sums in a new and exciting collectors’ 
grey market. There seems little doubt that, when the 
question of royalties is clarified, and the technical problem 
of duplicating tape recordings is successfully solved, tape 
will offer serious competition to discs in the struggle for 
the “high fidelity” music dollar. 


a4 


American Notes 


Acheson on Trial 


The Republicans have been waiting with ill-concealed 
impatience for Mr Acheson’s a ance before the com- 
mittee investigating General s dismissal, an 
impatience all the greater since they ftned their 


fingers 
the Chiefs of Staff. Indeed, they would ee been glad to’ 


dispense with some of the military testimony, which not only 
made it plain that General MacArthur was mistaken in 
assuming that the Joint Chiefs ccukiin aalien’ 
ee at explode th 7 his — 
orea, but to e 
infallibility. pened, enee Bradley and General 
Collins testified that General MacArthur had been warned 
in November of ee tisk of splitting the Eighth Army and 
the Tenth ar well founded. General 
Vandenberg, ‘ef of the provided a greater sur- 
prise 5 ectively demolished, from at professional 
point of view, the proposal to bomb the ian bases. 


Far East, and could be done only by stripping the United 
Sinieee: 00. Eh: BOWES. 27 ARNE REOES UTE TG 
clsew 
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But even Mr Acheson, 50 far has not proved 
mouse he is held adecuinteble f for Far Tames an Policy 
far back oy and though the Republican National 


bel ammuniti 
Senators Wiley, Hickenlooper and Knowland. T ta 
directive issued by the State Department in 1949, 
oat the fall of Formosa, of which Senator Knowland 
had such high hopes, has proved coreg Sedat eck it was 
fr, one ee the idols of the Asia-firsters, 
inimise 


mi the importance { F 
in oder to lesen the Blow to American prestige hes 


i 
fa 


On the witness stand Mr Acheson is well able to take care 
of himself, though he too readily falls into the mistake ¢f 
displaying his intolerance for fools. Many observers belice 


nevertheless, that however ably he acquits himself tix 
VeTHics | at: AONE: AUR: OO: This is not because 
Republicans are once more howling for his blood, signing 


petitions, and threatening to cut the State Department of 

without a penny if he remains. Such es cal stiffen the 

President’s determination not to give way. Some Republi 

cans re | even be exploiting this well-known trait, in the 

hope of preserving their most cherished target for th 
campaign. 

The real pressure on the President comes from his own 
party, from such well-known figures as Senator Connally, 
who fears for his own, and the party’s, defeat if Mr Acheson 
is not dropped, and Senator Douglas, who regards the 
Secretary of tate as a “ casualty of war” prevented by his 
honourable wa es any longer exercising effective 
leadership. Some of Mr Acheson’s most faithful friends 
have been alienated by his alleged appeasement of his 
enemies. So far, are no signs that either 
the baying of the enemy or the pleas of his own supporter 
have convinced Mr Truman that bi-partisanship could be 
restored by throwing his ablest cabinet officer to the wolves 


* * * 


Communists Convicted 


The Supreme Court, saving its most important decision 
to the last, wound up its session with a bang by confirming. 
by 6 to 2, the conviction of the eleven leaders of the Com 
perssngey who spent most of 1949 in a New York court- 
room and who will now spend the next five years in jal 


Tt might have been longer had not ess seen fit to reduce 
Sos chaos fel at oe ae on trial. The Court 
also pinned a final star on pecan Jeg « crown of Judes 
Learned Hand, who has ioe rom the Court of 


Appeals. Sa oie ms Bechara de tee fxnoun opine, 


ruled that today the ¢ to the United States is sufficiently 
“ clear and present ” criterion set by Justice Holmes is 
1919—to jus ictions on the <r maar ag ie 
stitutional right of fhe tpeech h. ae mri ; 
decision, the Chief Justice concluded that they had # intended 
would permit” acceemety and conite 
t” and that y 
tionally convicted under nich Act of 1940. 


It is not the Communist view aaaiapee 

guilty, Ce ee er aaiy d 
desi 

party’s policy ay conspiring os ees Such sctivtie 

en bby the Smith Act and the Suprem 


i ea et © 
athe nt to initiate 
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for Senator McCarran and his friends to hide thelr search 
for political advantage under a cloak of patriotic necessity. 


* x * 


Congress Gets to Work 
The first fruits of this Congressional session, which 
ve been so long maturing as to cause some comment, 
qeaeel last week. To the relief and surprise of the State 
ene Aenean dntinapniont-twaie teeta 

o fighting a against grain for India, 
7 ed a Bill authorising the $190 million loan without 
the strategic material strings which disfigured the Senate 
version. 

At the same time, two longer-term Bills finally dropped 
into Mr Truman’s lap: the extension, until 1953, of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, and the extension until 
1955 of a strengthened conscription measure. Neither 
version is precisely the apple of the President’s eye. The 
trade agreements draft is blighted by four amendments 
restricting the freedom of the executive to reduce tariffs: 
the “ peril point ” provision discarded by the last Congress 
is revived, escape clauses are made mandatory, and the 
Tariff Commission is fequited to make a study of any 
specific rate at the request of either House or any of its tax- 
writing committees. In addition, all concessions to Com- 
munist areas must be withdrawn, a stp which will not affect 
trade in strategic materials, but will merely cut the few 
remaining economic links connecting the satellites with the 
free world. A complete ban is also to be placed on imports 
of seven kinds of furs from China and Russia; if White 
House stenographers must wear mink, it at least will not be 
Russian mink, but will provide a market for home industries. 


x 


The great disappointment in the military manpower Bill 
is that the Senate was unable to induce the House to accept 
the substance, as well as the shadow, of universal military 
training. The t need for universal military service 
has not been scamped: the Bill reduces the calling-up age 
to 184 (when the pool of men 19-26 has been exhausted), 
extends the term of active service to 24 months, and requires 
six years to be spent in the reserves after this period of 
active duty. The ttment of Defence has now prepared 
1 plan for putting the whole chaotic reserve system in order, 
creating a class of ready reserves, prepared to serve in 
limited emergencies, such as the Korean war, another of 
stand-by reserves available only in total mobilisation, and a 
third of retired reserves. Once this plan is in effect, it will 
eliminate the injustices, anomalies, and wastefulness which 
7 caused much indignation during the past year. 

niversal military training, however, was proposed as 
an alternative to a large standing once the present 
emergency is over. Under the present Bill, Congress does 
no more than promise to consider, within six months or so, 
the specific scheme submitted by a commission to be 
appointed by the President. For the first time, the ground- 
work of a universal training scheme has been approved, but 
whether it becomes @ fteali ane upon the mood of 
Congress next winter, arike at. the time when, the 
emergency being over, money must be found to finance it. 
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this month 75 per cent of most copper products, 20 per 
cent of high-grade slab zing and 25 per cent of lead must 
all be set aside for defence and essential civilian orders. 

In the third quarter of the year the other blade of the 
raw material controls will also be cutting non-defence con- 
sumption more sharply. Then only 70 per cent, instead 
of the present 80 per cent, of the zinc used in the 1950 base 
period may go into civilian goods, only 50, instead of 65, 
per cent of the aluminium, 60, instead of 65, per cent of 
the copper and 70, instead of 80, per cent of the steel. A 
special formula has been worked out for the automobile 
industry, the controllers’ pet guinea-pig, which seems to go 
half-way towards regulation by the number of units produced 
instead of by the amounts of materials used. Steel, copper 
and aluminium will be divided among manufacturers, accord- 
ing to their relative standing in the industry, in sufficient 
quantities to produce 1,200,000 cars in the third quarter, 
or more if the makers choose to concentrate on lighter 
models; it is unlikely that they will, because profits are less 
on the cheaper cars. ; 





OUTPUT OF CONSUMER GOODS - 1947-5! 
HOUSES STARTED AUTOMOBILES 
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All of this is in preparation for July 1st and the controlled 
materials plan. Estimates of the exact amount of steel that 
will be allocated under it vary, but orders have been issued 
for the set-aside of 75 per cent, and in some cases more, 
of a number of steel and stainless steel products—ingots, 
shapes, plates, sheets and so on. This does not mean, 
however, that that amount of steel will be withdrawn from 
normal production. For many of the uses of steel which are 
classified as “defence-supporting” or “ essential civilian ” 
—trailway equipment, oil pipes, farm machinery, for example 
—are those which take large quantities of steel at any time. 
The charts give an idea of the quantities of durable goods 


Shorter Note 


Mr Rudolph Halley, who has made a nation-wide ta- 
tion a5 counsel’ to the Senete Crime Investigating Com- 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Trade Union Struggle for Asia and Africa 


VER since the war, the Communists have been shrewdly 
aware of the importance of the young trade union move- 
ments in Asia and Africa. The World Federation of Trade 


Unions, since the western unions broke away in 1949 and 
formed the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
has become an acknowledged arm of the Cominform. It 
publicly concerns itself with guerrilla warfare and military 
tactics in Asia, and it finds in the workers’ organisations 
fostered under the traditions of western democracy a happy 
hunting-ground for its political intrigues. Isolated, without 
funds, and without a sense of international solidarity, the 
unions found this penetration difficult to resist. Now 


WFTU’s challenge has been taken up by ICFTU. 


One of the fruits of the rapidly-unfolding plan of work 
which ICFTU set itself at its foundation congress in London 
just eighteen months ago could be seen recently in Karachi. 


The free trade unions of Asia met there in conference for the 


first time. Thirty-one delegates, representing about 10 
million organised workers, attended ; they came from Ceylon, 
‘Formosa, Hongkong, India, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, 
other countries not 
formally represented. The purpose was to create a per- 
manent Asian regional organisation of ICFTU. 


From the outset the free unions have put a particular 
emphasis on help to workers in the so-called “ backward 


areas.” Point C of their aims reads 


to provide assistance in the establishment, maintenance and 
development of trade union organisations, particularly in 
economically and socially under-developed countries. 
This aim has been pursued with vigour. The formal shape 
which it is to take is the establishment of regional organisa- 
tions in all the main areas of the world, for this—as the name 
indicates—is to be a confederation, and not a federation on 
the lines of WFTU. There is to be no domination from the 
International Centre in Brussels. 


One of the first decisions taken was to send a delegation 
to investigate conditions in Asia. It consisted of an English- 
man, two Americans, an Indian and a Belgian ; it for 
Asia in July, 1950, visited 15 Asian countries, met thousands 
of trade union leaders and spoke at almost a hundred workers’ 
meetings. Its success was gratifying, even though WFTU 
was alscady set in the field. In 1949 WFTU had held a con- 
ference for Asian unions in Peking, which launched a cam- 
paign to capture the workers of south and east Asia. A 
liaison bureau was set up in Peking, from which propaganda 
material was distributed, and ing radio was used for 
broadcasts in Asian languages. In spite of this, the ICFTU 
delegation was overwhelmed with requests for help and 
advice, on organisation and legislation problems, on how to 
deal with the anti-labour attitude of employers, on trade 
union education, and—not least—on “the constant threat 
from anti-democratic forces in the trade union movement.” 
That Asian workers should be looking for help is not sur- 
prising. Their trade union movement is still very young, for 
par Before 1939 the only 
unions existing in Asia, even on a small scale, were in India, 
Japan, Ceylon and the Philippines. The i 
and about 95 per cent are Never- 
theless, the greater education and isational discipline of 
what industrial workers there are, has given them a crucial 
importance in the national independence movements, and 


they have found themselves pushed into a key position ; 
Asian political life. They have thus become A 
pawns of political parties or individual politicians, and hay 
failed to distinguish between political and industrial action, 

Here was, indeed, a fertile field for communist activity 
The ICFTU delegation was, therefore, pleased, and doubi. 
less a little surprised, to find that the strength of the com. 
munist-dominated unions was on the decline. It attributed 
this partly to the courageous action of the free unions, and 
partly to an increasing awareness of the true nature of 
Communism. In its judgment, this awareness was bred 
the communist attempts to — and distort the struggles 
for national independence, by the decision at the 1048 
Calcutta Conference of Asian communist parties, to launch 
campaigns of violence and sabotage in a number of countries 
—for instance, India and Malaya. 


Centre in Singapore 


After receiving the report on Asia, the ICFTU took 
series of important decisions. It resolved immediately 1 
open an information and advisory centre in Singapore, to 
be followed by three branch offices in other parts of Asia 
An Indian trade unionist, Dhyan Mungat, was put in charge, 
with the function of co-ordinating the activities of democratic 
trade unions and helping to form new ones. A permanent 
regional organisation would be established later, and was the 
central subject of the recent conference at Karachi. It was 
also decided to step up ICFTU publications in Asin 
languages, to give help on organisational matters, and to 
open two residential Labour Colleges for training Asian 
trade union leaders. 

In the meantime work has started in Africa. In December, 
1950, a delegation of four visited French North Africa. In 
Morocco Algeria, where the unions are affiliated to th 
French trade union centres, they found that communist penc- 
tration had gone a long way on_ the metropolitan 
pattern. In Tunisia, where there is now also an independent 
movement, a bitter struggle is being between col 
munist and non-communist groupings. Unfortunately, the 
report of this delegation has not been published. No confer- 
ence was held, but the intention is to help to build indeper 
dent unions in these territories. 


mixed. colour and aenonniiag: Acetone out to West Aina 
where they investigated conditions in ten countries, and m! 
in conference at Douala in the French Cameroons, dunn 
March. Twenty-nine African trade unionists attended the 
conference. The ion noted here that problems of 
political freedom were not so much to the fore, at least 
during the conference sessions, as the very serious a 
and organisation difficulties—low productivity, lack. 
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Dahomey, Nigeria, Beitish Cameroons, French Cameroons 
and Fa Equatorial Africa. Nigeria, the largest of the 
Colonies, has its own internal in that one of the 
main trade union centres, the Nigerian Labour Congress, 
is affiliated to the WFTU, and known to be receiving com- 
munist support from overseas. But there is also a strong 
anticommunist trend ; Nigerian trade unionists 
atended the Douala Conference, and the Labour Congress 
shows the first signs of disi tion. Communist influence 
was not too apparent in the territories. 


Action to follow on this conference is now awaited. Deci- 
sions have already been taken to send a delegation to East 
and Central Africa — where trade unions are still in an 
embryonic state—and another to survey the situation in the 
Near and Middle East prior to calling a conference there. 


Theory and Reality 


This is a remarkable record of activity for an organisation 
not yet two years old. Under the slogan “ Bread, Peace and 
Freedom” ICFTU claims to have rallied 53 million 
members in 60 different countries. In order to do this, it 
has ranged itself with the workers’ stand against imperialism 
and for national i ence, and has thrown its weight 
into the demands for economic help, on a large scale, from 
the west. But how strong loyalty to the new organisation 
is—particularly in Asia—is another matter. If ICFTU is 
to be ultimately successful, not only on paper but on the 
ground, there are two dangers which it will need to avoid. 
There is always the tendency in international organisations 
to proliferate paper and top-heavy office staff. But what is 
required here are men in the field who identify themselves 
with the workers’ lot, and are willing to work side by side 
with them, selflessly and without patronage. Behind these 
skilled men must be funds and efficient organisation, but it is 
the field representative who will bear the brunt of the battle. 
The second danger is of operating on the negative 
line of extreme anti-communism. This will kindle no spark 
among backward workers, as experience throughout Asia 
shows. The sup given to young and weak unions is 
something which id stand on its own merits ; the less it 
is deliberately brought into the ideological conflict the more 
willingly it will be received. 


Who Shall Own the Ruhr ? 


A CRITICAL point has now been reached in the long and 
complicated process of breaking up and reorganising Ger- 
many’s heavy industry, which the western occupation 
powers undertook in 1947. The question has now to be 
answered: “ Who is to own the Ruhr ?” 


The matter was brought to a head recently, when the Allie 
Steel Control Group issued regulations under Law 27 for 
setting up the first new steel companies to be formed out 


of the dismembered vertical trusts 
lations in practice amount to the 
Concerns. Moreover, although a Gerr 
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had been issued without Dr Adenauer’s knowledge and 
represented decisions “ dictated to the Federal Government, 


who only agreed under extreme pressure.” 


The key to Dr Adenauer’s concern lies in the fact that the 
steel concerns’ property is being sequestrated. With a 
revealing glimpse into the future, the Government has com- 
plained to the High Commission that to be party to the imple- 
mentation of the regulations would lay it open, possibly in a 
few years’ time, to trial before a German court for interfer- 
ence in the rights of private ownership. In view of Dr 
Adenauer’s difficult political situation, the Allies have agreed 
to amend the text of the regulations in order to absolve the 
Government from responsibility. At the same time, the 
High Commission—with Mr McCloy in the lead—has given 
an assurance to Dr Adenauer, which he can pass on to the 
former shareholders of the trusts, that they will be compen- 
sated by receiving shares of the new unit companies. (This 
news caused a boom in the shares of Ruhr companies which 
are in an extremely strong financial position). Since one of 
the main purposes of breaking up the old trusts was to 
remove industrialists who supported Hitler, the High Com- 
mission’s assurance must be read in conjunction with other 
measures which are intended to prevent a re-concentration 
of power in the hands of any of the “ old gang ” who remains. 


Moves by the Trade Unions 


At this point, the German trade unions and Social- 
Democrats entered the field. They saw that private owner- 
ship was being restored in the Ruhr. In fact Law 27 laid 
down that the question of final ownership rested with the 
German Government ; but the more quickly the new com- 
panies are set up, and shares exchanged, the more certainly 
this issue will be prejudged in fayour of private ownership. 

ich was apparent to both the Americans 
and British, and accounted for certain differences over pro- 


This is a point w 


cedure between them. It is also obvious to the Germans. 


Two swift moves were therefore made last week by the 
trade unions which aim to maintain the power they have 
been granted under the recent co-determination law in heavy 
industry, and by the Social-Democrats, who aim to ensure 
that the Government they hope soon to form will own the 
Ruhr. The Trade Union Federation has issued a demand 
that the old owners be expropriated and the reorganisation 
left to the German Steel Trustee Association and the German 
Coal Control—two bodies which are nominally responsible 
to the High Commission, but on which the trade unions are 
represented. If the matter is handed over to the Kederal 
Government and the old owners, the trade union leaders 
threaten to resign from all the Federal economic advisory 
bodies, on to which Dr Adenauer has brought them in order 
to secure labour peace and weaken Dr Schumacher’s 


position, 

in Parliament that the re 
shall be solely a German responsibili 
as quickly as possible, and t the 
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Labour in the Middle 
Eastern Oilfields—I 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST] 


SociaAL discontent in the Middle Eastern oilfields is an 
easy theme on which to expatiate. It is seized upon by 
Teheran newspapers, Moscow radio and labour sympathisers 
in many western countries. There is plenty of material for 
all; this year alone there have been serious strikes at the 
Abadan refinery, in the Anglo-Iranian oi! fields, and at 
Zubair, in the Iraq Petroleum Company’s concession area. 
But strikes and discontent do not necessarily mean that 
labour conditions are bad. In underdeveloped countries the 
reverse is often true; improved social conditions waken 
backward les to the great truth that misery is not in- 
evitable. Once wakened, they clamour for swifter im 
ments. Ironically but inevitably, the labour cciaitiea 10 
offered by the oil companies in the Middle East—so superior 
to anything available under Persian or Arab management— 
have produced among some of the workers in every oilfield 
a mood that is highly receptive to propaganda by agitators. 

There are five major oil companies employing labour in 
senior, ey are she Aagto iemian 09-Comnas iecFens, 
seniority, are the in Persia, 
the Iraq Petroleum Company at Kirkuk and Zubair, the 
Bahrein Petroleum Company (Bapco), the Arabian American 
Oil Company (Aramco) in the Dahran area, and the Kuwait 
Oil Company. All have two main social problems with which 
to contend: that of keeping their irreplaceable western 
technicians contented and that of doing as well as they can 
by their local yees. The Persian Gulf is not a pleasure 
' spot. The oi are in lonely places. Summer heat is 
often too much for wives and en. Only by supplying 
the indispensable westerners with the housing and amenities 
they would at home can the companies get the right 
people for what they call their graded staff, and get them to 
stay, At the next—the non-graded level—which does the 
clerical and less technical jobs, good amenities must also be 
supplied. Even then, Persians of the right calibre do not 
want to leave their pleasant plateau for the hot coastal deserts 
where most of the oilfields lie. Indian, Pakistanis, Italian 
and Palestinian clerks have therefore in the past been taken 
on, much to local annoyance once they are engaged. 
Numbers for local employees are, however, going up, as is 
shown by Anglo-Iranian employment figures : — 

Graded and Non-graded Staff 


Percentage 
1939 1950 
Melniady & .. nk Likes te 41.3 27.38 
IONS 5-5 sak ccdacchucceissianaed 48.2 62.7 
Indian and Pakistani ......... 10.5 9.5 


By the end of 1950 the Anglo-Iranian labour force, as 
opposed to its technical and-clerical staff, was wholly Persian 
except for 652 Indians and Pakistanis. 


Bent on maintaining some sort of equity of social treatment 
as between skilled and unskilled grades, all the companies 
also provide their indigenous workers with many amenities. 
In fact working and living conditions, though they vary, are 
nowhere bad by local standards and are in some places good 
by any standard. The Anglo-Iranian—having made 
for longer than any of its cousins or rivals—is well ahead 
all the other companies in this respect. Last year, a request 


company were “aint ecoomic sod Beal 


of labour, the grievances against it were not grave. 
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Complaints against its. social services were, of 
;. aie does not grumble, all ama 
? But after igating them the mission concluded 
- working and livi sere of the oil workey 
aging example t can be done.” 
the Geneva conference at which this report was a 
kers’ delegate—a fitter in the 
igus tte oper fa eek ee 
\ ~andalous ”” in. which he dj 
him a splendid press in Teher . But at oe 





ritain he was ready to recognise in private conversat; 
“ they are getting about the same in Luton as I am an 
Certainly are plenty of workers’ homes in the indus. 
trial towns of the United dom which compare unfavoy. 
ably with those of Abadan. ~~ 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company now houses 18,000 out 
of its 65,000 workers. Since it was, as far back as 1934, 
producing more oil per annum than Iraq has yet produced 
in amy one year, it cam be argued that it should have started 
its housing programme earlier and that this proportion is too 
low. But in the company’s favour it must be remembered 
that its really big of staff took place during and 
after World War IL. 1943 and 1949 employment: in 
its oil fields (as oP) to its oe rose from 5,088 to 
17,158 ; during this time, building materials were in shor 
supply everywhere. 


Amenities of Abadan 


In the matter of health services it has a better record than 
any other coagnaey since it caters not only for workers 
but for their families, Its superannuation scheme is {fa 
better than that in Persian Government service ; a member 
of its labour force, recently creas. after 32 years’ con- 
tinuous. service received 185,000 rials (about £2,000). It 
pays pealagead ” and money for hazards encountered 
while i or sulphur. It provides ice and overalls, 
protective clothing for heavy workers, and cheap canteens. 
In the heat of Abadan, 3,000,000 gallons of chilled drinking 
water are served, daily to 80 public points ; its wastage of 
staff figures st contentment. According to the ILO, 
company efforts in the field of education “ will produce their 
reward not only for the company but for the country gener- 
ally.” Also according to the ILO, its promotion of trade 
unions could bear improvement, but its arrangements for 
labour management relations are satisfactory (they are far and 
away the happiest in Persia). Probably its weakest feature 
as an employer is the amount of contract labour it is forced to 
use on building, r , €te., and its inability to stop the 
exploitation of this labour by rapacious. Persian contractors. 


to°eurrent Persian criticism of com 
pany labour policy, it is worth «noting the mmission $ 
pertinent comment that “ the general population knows litte 
of the industry or of the conditions of. its workers, and 5 
unable to its conditions with those in other indus 
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Malaya’s Divided Loyalties 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Even slower than the war in the jungles of Malaya is the 
battle for the united Joyalties of Malayans. For, although 
attacks by the Communist guerrillas, or against them, domi- 
nate the news from Malaya, the inability of the Malayan 
Federation to win the loyalty of its energetic Chinese 
minority who comprise 38 per cent of its po ion (as 
against the Malays who make up 44 per cent) is as vital to 
retaining control as is the military effort. Precisely because 
the Chinese squatter feels little or no loyalty towards the 
Federation Government, it has been necessary to plan the 
transplantation of 500,000 of them in order to prevent their 
active or passive co-operation with the Communist guerrillas. 
Had the overwhelming bulk of the Chinese in Malaya not 
been neutral the task of cleaning up the Communist insur- 
rection would long ago have been accomplished. 

To win over a large section of the domiciled Chinese, the 
Malayan authorities have made a considerable effort during 
the past two years to secure agreement on a common nation- 
ality for all those permanently domiciled in Malaya. The 
bills calling for a uniform state nationality in each of the 
nine Malayan states as the foundation for common federal 
citizenship date back to the Communities Liaison Com- 
mittee first convened in 1949 with the help and encourage- 
ment of the Commissioner-General, Mr Malcolm Macdonald, 
The definition of nationality is a compromise between the 
Malay fear of being swamped by the Chinese and the 
Chinese desire for equal status. bills give automatic 
citizenship to a Malay born in Malaya, but a person born 
there of Chinese parentage has to prove his loyalty by taking 
an oath of allegiance to the Sultan, proving that he can speak 
Malay or English and conforming to an undefined “ Malayan 


way of life.” 
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This proposal represents a compromise between the most 

i elements now leading the three leading com- 

munal organisations (the United Malays National Organisa- 

tion, the Malayan Chinese Association and the Malayan 

Indian Congress). They have other achievements to their 

credit. All decided earlier this year to admit members of 
other communities to at least associate membership. 


Most significant of all is the conversion of Dato Onn bin 
Jafaar from a communal politician to a conservative 
nationalist of wider views. Under his leadership the UMNO 
has changed its slogan from.“ Hidap Melayu” (Long Live 
the Malays) to “ Merdeka” (Freedom). It is also changing 
its name to the United Malaya National Organisation. Dato 
Onn, now the “ Member” for Home Affairs in the semi- 
cabinet of the Federation, appears to consider himself 
candidate-premier of a Malayan Dominion. It has become 
clear that Britain cannot possibly transfer power in Malaya 
to a Malay communal organisation, but might eventually do 
so to a Malay-dominated national organisation. His decision 
to attempt to convert his organisation to a national one has 
been hastened by the threat of Singapore’s Labour and Pro- 
gressive (businessman’s) Party to “ invade ” the Federation. 
In more political Singapore, the parties have already made 
the transition from communal to politico-economic platforms. 
In the April elections, candidates of Indian origin were elected 
from predominantly Chinese constituencies. 


Despite the slow pace at which the modest nationality 
proposals have been introduced, they have met with con- 
siderable resistance from Malay Sultans and someof the 
more retrograde British business interests. Although the 
Sultans rule in name only, and ate compelled to act on the 
suggestions of their British advisors except on Malay cus- 
toms and religion, they have shown an ability to stall matters, 
and now four of the sultans are in Britain trying to enlist 
sympathy for their complaints that the High Commissioner, 
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Sir Henry Gurney, and the Commissioner-General, Mr 
Malcolm Macdonald, bring pressure to bear.on. them. When 
the uniform. state nationality bills were: introduced earlier 
this year they were referred to select committees in most of 
the tates. There the communally-minded Malays, with the 
aid. of European. business interests in states: like Johore, 
attempted to amend the bills out of existence. In mid-May, 
Sir Henry Gurney felt it necessary. at a secret meeting of 
the Conference of Rulers to urge upon those present the 
necessity and urgency of expediting the nationality bills as 
a means of providing a focus of loyalty for the many Malayan 
Chinese still on the fence. He ey a with a very 
unenthusiastic response from at least of the states 
represented. One of these four, the Sultan of Kedah, who 
recently earned notoriety by forbidding his niece to marry 
a British commoner, has been telling his intimates that 
he will “fight” with every resource if the British officials 
become too “ high-handed.” in putting pressure on him to 
admit Chinese to state nationality. 


Progress of Italian Land 
Reform 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


CuristTIAN Democracy, or more accurately the De Gasperi 
Government, is getting the worst of both worlds from the 
commentators on its land reform programme. Some con- 
demn it as precipitate, indiscriminate and ‘subversive, others 
dismiss it as illusory and pettifogging ; and there are yet 
other critics who blame it precisely for its middlingness, as 
being a programme which’ in “present circumstances is 
powerful enough to shatter private agricultural credit, and 
too weak to precipitate a new moral concord. 

The obligation to go forward with agrarian reform derives 
in the first place from the 1947 Constitution which was voted 
unanimously by all parties from Communists on the Left 
to Christian Democrats and beyond. This said: — 

In order to promote rational exploitation of the soi] and 
to establish equitable social relations the law subjects private 
land ownership to charges and obligations, fixes limits to the 
size of properties suitable to the regions . . . encourages and 
insists upon land redemption . . . assists small property. 

The highl oni rece of rational exploitation of the 
soil and the establishment of equitable social relations are 
thus equally obligatory, but there is an unconditional though 
regionally flexible requirement to limit the size of landed 
property:. The Governmental reform measure séts out to 
implement this by requiring the larger owners to “ disin- 
corporate ” (that is, to make over against compensation based 
upon taxable values) a quota of land proportionate, though 
with many qualifications and elasticities, to their total land 
revenue, This land is to be put into a pool of land for resale 
to selected peasants... The scale of disincorporations was 
agreed between the parties entering into the Government 
coalition from which the Saragattian Socialists recently 
executed their queer half withdrawal. 


Actually the Agarian Reform Bill has not been introduced 
into Parliament. » in general outline, the year 
before last, after an intensive campaign of land invasions by 
the peasantry in remote southern districts (but also, for 
example, at the gates of Rome) it seemed to find a wide 
favour except in Cominformist quarters. In 1950, however, 
agrarian stresses were much less and criticism 


r, 
of the Reform now looms much bigger in the large-circula- 


tion press. 

The agrarian reform programme, originally represented as- 
promising a pool of 3,500,000 acres of land for a ee 
up of 250,000 small owners, has not meanwhile been shelved, 
though the Bill itself is in cold storage. Alarming episodes 
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proprietors under duress by groups descri “ 
ves as tives. The Communists mobilised their 
supporters to resist the carrying out of the reform, on the 
grounds that it was a device to split the peasantry by winning 
Ser cns ooetememenes ar Caner 
it was also a device for dispossessing landless 
of lands which they had already “ won.” 

‘og overhangs events in this remo 


A dense propaganda f 

tract, a dozen hours’ journey south of Rome. Conscientious 
investigators have brought back the news that, while pro- 
ceedings are hese slow, peasants at certain centres are 
taking over and have sometimes been able to see with 
their own eyes modern ploughs and other equipment which 
will go to them on favourable terms—for here, at all events. 
the commandment of “ rational exploitation ” is to be held as 
sacred as that of social justice. Yet reports also come back 
that the finance provided will meet only a bare fraction of the 
cost of modernising the agriculture of the area. And another 
significant report suggests that the longer the local land 
reform authorities last, the more do fall into the toils 
of the socially dominant landlords: ere is, indeed, an 
historic tendency, in southern Italy for the most sweeping 
reforms to end in a re-establishment of the powers which 
they purported to dethrone. Yet a few men of devoted energy 
and patriotism who ae eee in the organisation of the 
reform in the far south ( y northerners) stood guarantee 
that if the experiment miscarries Italy will know why. 


Good and Bad Landowners 


After launching the experiment in the Sila the Gover- 
ment, instead of plunging into the vast expanse of the gener 
reform, decided to apply the Sila method to a number of 
other areas. This has roused strong remonstrances. The 
areas were not defined precisely in the “ Sample Law,” which 
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Now your bicycle’s | 
all over my towel! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 

The housewife looking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 

come to her help. New. washing powders, anonymously containing Albright & Wilson’s phosphate products— 
although hardly. abolishing washdays—are making clothes cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 
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Oil took to water when Noah used 
pitch to keep the Ark afloat. Oil is used as 
fuel by the fastest modern liners. Oil is a 
cargo that every country in the world can use. 
Ocean-going tankers carry the oil products 
of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company over the 


Seven seas to supply light, heat and power 
throughout the world. 





Anglo-Iranian Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE. SYMBOL OF 
THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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Seven generations ago men came to the valley 
of Thorncliffe and began to dig for coal. Their 
great-great-grandsons, at the beginning of a new 
scientific era, discovered that from coal oils 


could be made a new weapon against germs— 
and they called it Izal. There followed a 
period of great development, until today 
many Newton Chambers products —Izal, 
Sanizal, Zal—are. helping’ to safeguard health 
in schools, factories, in public places and in the 
homes of the people bee and overseas. 
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‘The Next Coal Board 


T the time when the National Coal Board issued its 
annual report and accounts this week, no announce- 
ment had come from the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
about the composition of the Board after the middle of 
next month. The'delay is remarkable and disquieting. 
Of the five full-time members, including the chairman, 
that remain to the Board, none (so far as is publicly 
known) holds a contract running beyond July 15th. 
It is no secret, indeed, that for three months the coal 
industry has been weaker in leadership than at any time 
since it came into being. The resignation of Sir Eric 
Young, the Board’s only mining engineer, was shortly 
followed by the death of Sir Arthur Street, whose im- 
mense capacity and command of detail were attested by 
the gap he left in its administration. The Board, which 
last winter had come to realise the need for two deputy- 
chairmen, was suddenly left without one. Its balance 
between general and “functional ” membership, in fact 
if not in title, was upset ; and the undivided and con- 
tinuous responsibility for broad questions of policy was 
thrown largely upon Lord Hyndley. The Board’s five 
part-time members have played an important part ; their 
contribution to the detailed consideration of major ques- 
tions must of necessity be limited ; but their influence 
at present, as the only continuing members of the 
Board, is of special importance. What is now 
required, however, is a radical strengthening of the full- 
time direction of the Board. The failure to make any 
announcement about its future composition has created 
within the NCB’s administration that hampering uncer- 
tainty which too often attends impending change at the 
top of any large organisation. 

Lord Hyndley and those members of the Board who 
were appointed on July 15, 1946, have been at the head 
of the coal industry throughout its four full years under 
public ownership. On taking over in 1947, the Board 
inherited a fuel crisis caused by the insufficiency of 
output and stocks in autumn 1946, and by the dis- 
organisation of transport during an exceptionally hard 
winter. It spent the remainder of that year in safeguard- 
ing against a similar crisis and in slightly improving 
manpower and output ; in 1948 it managed to begin 
measures of urgent re-equipment in the mines, to 
improve output considerably, to resume sizeable 
coal exports, and to earn a small surplus to 
reduce the £23 million deficit left from 1947. In 
1949, though the improvement. in uctivity con- 
gr pasha manamen Wie CD wes able 10 sctucr® 
a reduction in.costs, manpower showed a considera 
fall. The Board accepted this fall without alarm, 
in the interests. of efficiency, and demonstrated its 
perhaps undue confidence by accepting the Govern- 
rel decision to remove the “ ring jae ” of - 

trol of Engagement Order at the end of 1949. It 
had further reduced its ing financial deficit by 
a larger surplus in 1949, and it forward in 1950 


to clearing off the remaining deficit from 1947 and to 
increasing its small reserves. 


Its failure to achieve either of these hopes is the 
financial measure of the coal industry’s disappoint- 
ments in 1950. The report reflects some significant 
changes in the relative weight of its achievements 
and failures. In the mines, higher output per manshift 
would have contributed 5,600,000 tons more last year 
than in 1949, and extra shifts worked per man 
2,100,000 tons more; but these potential gains 
in output were largely offset. by the decline of 
20,500 in manpower, which coast 6,300,000. tons. 
Deep-mined output was thus only 1,400,000 _ tons 
higher than in 1949,. and opencast output was 
300,000 tons lower. At the same time, inlar 
consumption rose by 6,000,000 tons, and export and 
bunker supplies had to be cut by more than 1,000,000 
tons. The coal equation was balanced only by unusually 
heavy drawings upon stocks, which placed the country’s 
fuel supplies in jeopardy early in 1951. In November 
the Government instructed the NCB to import up to 
1,200,000 tons of coal ; by the end of the year, it had 
purchased almost all of this from the United States, at 
$8.67 to $10.00 a ton f.o.b., plus 50s. to 62s. 6d. a ton 


for freight. 


* 


Only 73,500 tons of that imported coal, involving a 
loss of £300,000, appears in the NCB’s accounts for 
1950: the remaining 1,080,000 tons has been shipped 
since the end of 1950, and the loss of £4,200,000 on it 
will fall into this year’s accounts. A more important 
factor in reducing the NCB’s financial surplus from 
£9,500,000 in 1949 to £8,300,000 last year was the sale 
at home of coal that it was hoped to export at premium 
prices. At the beginning of the year, exports of 19 to 22 
million tons were contemplated. Only 173 million tons 
were in fact exported; allowing for a differential 
of about {1 a ton between export and home prices, 
this persumably reduced the profits by some £ 3,000,000. 
As home pithead prices were not increased during the 
year, and more coal was sold inland, the collieries. in 
1950 received nearly 2d. a ton less than in 1949 for 
their total saleable output. At the same time costs rose 
by 4.6d. a ton, compared with a reduction of 6d. a 
ton in 1949; this resulted from higher prices for 
materials and stores and a larger provision for deprecia-~ 
tion of newly-installed equipment. Miners’ average 
earnings rose from 34s. 4d. a shift in 1949 to 3§s. 6d. 
in 1950, but improved productivity held the rise in wage 
costs down to less than a halfpenny a ton. From the 
sale of coal the industry as a whole earned a profit of 
£24,150,617, compared with {29,418,332 in 1949 ; and 
considerably increased profits from carbonisation and 
other ancillary activites added £ 2,359,425. Out of a total 
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income of £26,794,292, the NCB provided £743,808 for 
compensation for loss of office, £300,000 for losses on 


American coal, and £2,500,000 for estimated profits tax 
(it has not yet become liable for income tax). Interest 


and interim income payable to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power amounted to {14.5 million, leaving a surplus of 
£8,284,662. ‘This has been applied in reducing the accu- 


mulated deficit with which the Board began the year, 


bringing it down to £4,000,000, against which may be 
set a reserve fund of roughly £3,000,000. 

During the year—which saw the issue of the indus- 
try’s 15-year development plan—the NCB spent {£29 
million on capital account, and at the end of the year 
had authorised but not incurred further capital expendi- 
ture amounting to £68 million, largely for major schemes 
that will be carried out over several years. Nearly two- 
thirds of the capital it spent was on plant and machinery, 
at rising prices and in face of growing supply difficulties. 
Further consideration of its depreciation policy is 
deferred until the District Valuation Boards have com- 
pleted their revaluation of coal assets for compensation 
purposes ; the board recognises that the provisions that 
have been made upon the basis of cost to the NCB will 
not cover replacement costs. A considerable proportion 
of the money spent on the industry is still going into 
“ short-term development ” such as the introduction to 
more mines of proved coal-cutting machinery, con- 
veyors, and power loaders, and also the experimental 
operations of newly developed equipment such as 
scraper boxes, coal ploughs, and an American “con- 
tinuous miner ” for pillar and stall work. This type of 
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investment can earn coal quickly ; moreover, it inte 


projects put forward as int of th 

plan for the industry. eT — 
Between now and’ the nineteen-sixties, when that plan 

may begin to deliver results, there lies the prospect of 

years of continued fuel stringency for this country and 

for its coal customers abroad. There are signs in the 

report that this prospect, and the balance of 


was based, is 
considered in the report. reveals that a new and 
detailed examination of the chances of meeting the 
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COAL OUTPUT AND COSTS, 1947-50 
































Sateabie Output (Tons) :-— 
Calendar year figures.......... 1950 22,948,069 | 13,195,658 | 26,320,199 | 42,322,321 | 14 921,798 | 17,307,333 | 24,056,907 | 1, 
: ie) Baas | a eee | oes | ieee | Sees | ae Gees | ee | 
1947 | 22.877,400 36,234,300 36,628,300 | 13,439,600 | 34.894,400 | 17,041,200 | 22,712,200 | 1.375,400 | 187,202.40 
Average Number ot Wage Earners on 
Cattiery Books :— 
OE eeGRn ponies ishoshen nae 1950 81,492 108,255 510 57,493 675 , 6,005; 687,05 
1949 82,683 esis 110,675 1a, 60,152 98; 0 SOAns 113.958 B17 | 9887 
1947 81,057 156, 138,47 50,842 94,618 pd 115, 6357; TLS) 
Face workers............e000: — pis ae oe | ao aa 22,244 ae 19,967 : pr aan 
1948 36,049 | 66,231* 54,495 22,288 $0337 2198 2495 (8.75) 
1947 36,000 | 64.67 54,162 21,841 537,815 21,290 747 2,410 | a! 
Output per Manshift Worked :— 
ene 5 sbidsip Bisk~ 54 acho 1950 1-12 | 1-20 0-99 1-31 1-06 1-72 : -91 1-24 | LD 
1949 I-12 1-06 0-96 1-27 1-08 1-66 ie 0-88 ri) Pts 
1948 1-12 0-95" 1-20 0-97 1:58 1- 0: 1-04 | Lil 
1947 1-10 | 0-93 1-18 0-92 1-54 Lb 099 0-93 | iv 
SPP ah cs acp scans seman 1950 2-63 2-96 | 2-94 3-69 . ; js \ 42 | $i 
1949 2-64 2-88 2-89 354 He $38 re 4 318 sul 
: 2-88 4-36 $-95 2-09 
1948 2-66 | 2-41 3-42 2-79 4-38 3°88 2-01 291) 88 
1947 2°57 | 2-39 3-38 2-09 e231 3-60 1-98 2-83 28 
Percentage :— 
AM WOCKERS . «0s .erccessenes 1950 89-37 90-58 90: . : ; “6 : 88°04 
1949 89-42 | 90-69 | 90.21 85.30 S72 86.78 8.17 57.76 $6.73 ad 
1948 90°36 | 91-53" 85-62 88-23 87-04 %5-16| . 89-43 86 92 8 5 
1947 99-52 | 90-32 84-85 86- 85-64 84-31 | 88-96 83-57 sat 
Pithead Proceeds per Ton Saleable :— “al s & s & a a ' a s 4 
1950 41 2-4 % 10-9 49 3-6 “i 0-5 50 8-3 a a “« a. 4 aol 51 4-8 41 s 
ne) £8) Wiel 9 o4) 2 29) Os] tT) woe) Be UO) 5 Fe ony 
1947| 40 24) 0 46 | 3115| @ es) #49) & Oa) 27] 103) oS 
| ‘ 
Total Cost per Ton Saleable:— 1950 a HS 
19! 46 9-2, «48 L]) St oe] 42 45] pio] os es] an T- a 69) 9 39) 8 
Be) 33) MP eM) BH) Bae) Bag Gael Bae) bad) 2 a 
fem 4er vane(—jpw ven olan} & 3-4 8 76| @00| 8 o4| w o4a| seuee| sue, #89 
arging interest and 1950/ + 5-2 - 392|- 2814+ 4 80/4 a4 -9| ie : 2 09\+ 243 
interim income ............. 1949; + 2 1:0) -— 111-0| — 117 + 4 a4 + 1 $3 t 5 ne a 5 a7 < &t + 0-6) + mt 
1948 | + 2 8-9 of oe + 3 47) 4 3\+ 7 o8lt 4 belo e oats 305+ 0 
1947} + 1 5-0 - ‘ “8 + $9) — 8 45/4 £ 4014+ 3 F7)— 8B $5 a 7 ee hs I 





* As from January 1, 1950, the former Northern Division was divided into two: 


figures for these new divisions are available for 1949: but not for éarlier years. 


Northern Division (Northumberland. and Cumberland) and: Durham Division. comparable 
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efficient use of coal, upon the theme that “ an irreplace- 
able asset on which the country’s. industrial future 
depends is too often being squandered.” In this con- 
nection the board, for the first time, ventures into 
questions of wider—and sounpeniniveoc policy. It 
points out that domestic consumption of gas and electri- 
city has risen considerably since the war years, while the 
demand for coal by these secondary fuel industries has 
restricted the amount of coal that could be supplied for 
domestic needs. .The NCB does not elaborate this 
point ; but it quotes significantly the Simon Report's 
conclusion that “ the main winter space and water heat- 
ing load should be taken by solid fuels.” It has in mind, 
no doubt, the “ promotional selling ” of gas and electri- 
city while coal remains rationed. But on this subject it 
may need to consider its own price policy. Colliery 
profits recorded before charging interest and interim 
mcome partly conceal the fact that coal prices at home 
last year did not suffice to cover all the charges upon 
coal sold here. Even with reduced exports the British 
consumer continued to enjoy a subvention from the 
consumer abroad. 


A reconstituted board will need to devote more time 
to such questions of policy. If fuel economy becomes 
a constant preoccupation throughout the fifties, the 
pomts at which the interests of the nationalised fuel 
industries meet and may conflict will multiply. Already, 
such questions as the control of pithead power genera- 
tion, and the co-ordination of carbonisation policy and 
prices, demand to be settled. Major questions of internal 
policy also remain unsettled. The report refers to 
experiments with standard costing systems by outside 
management consultants ; but it makes no reference to 
the massive problem summarised in the 1948 report in 
the words: “The present wages structure of the indus- 
uy as it has evolved is not conducive to economy or 
efficiency.” Further attention is needed to the restiveness 
of colliery managers concerning the powers of specialist 
staffs that the board is committed to strengthening: 
and in particular of labour management, which may 
eventually involve reconsideration of the whole relation 
between the NCB and the industry’s unions. Such 
problems, added to the task of attempting to supervise 
from the centre the day-to-day operations of the industry, 
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demand superhuman wisdom and skill. Even with 
the best will in the world and some of the best men the 
industry can furnish, the job of running as one giant 
concern, and now wholly reorganising the coal industry, 
far exceeds the scale of the biggest tasks that business 
snERAgC OER has ever been cane ope to tackle. Outside 
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| 1947 | 1948 1949 1950 
CoLntreEryY ResvuLts | 
ts) Saleabie output*(mn. tons)| 184-7 195-5 200-7 | 202-3 
b) Saleable output per man- 
shift (cwts.) .......... 21-5 22-3 23-4 24-2 
oe Ton Satan 
* a} djs. dys a. 
( POOR as iv neeeane te 4 30) 4 2-5 | pause g 9-6 
Pens 2 5. oS 14) 3-01 45 66/45 0-3) 45 4-9 
Peto eee 


(@) Profit of Loss .,........ | 7 0-0) 1 7:9). 2 11-2 | 2 4-7 
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Prorirs AND Losses £ million | £ million £ million | £ million 
(a) Colliery profits or losses. 9-2 16-2 29-4 | 24-2 
Pro 














(b) fits of ancillaries {e xel. 
railway wagons). ...... 1-8 1:2 1-7 2-3 
(ec) Profits on railway wagons 
(the wagons vested in 
the Transport Commis- 
sion in 1948).......... 0-1 ae 
(d) Other income less interest 
DROUIN 6 5.66 os skh do as 0-6 @-1 0-2 
(e) ene for loss of 
vsnaa bate wee a 6-8 6-8 0-7 
(f) ieee on imported coal. we ae | 6-3 
| a 
M3... D2. |..25°3 
(g) Additional provision for 
workmen's compensation 4-0: | ik 
CB} ROMS AOS 0k snk os oo wees 3S. | 2&5 
| entra fect | anne 
(4) Interest and interim in- | 19-3 22-7 | 22-8 
come payable to the | | 
Minister of Fuel & Power 16-6 | 13-2 14-5 
(f) Surplus or deficiency..... aes) at 1-7 | 9-5 Le 8-3 





- Excling sain of licensed mines. _ 








edie teindinn the party elie may > ferns the ‘Cite 
ment with which the next board may soon have to treat 
—have argued that it is beyond human talent ; and there 
is no lack of proposals for further reorganisation within 
the NCB structure. But the present Government pre- 
sumably believes that the job can be done effectively, 
even as it grows more difficult. If so, it is high time that 
the men who are to do it should be named. 


The Paradox of Rubber 


ONCE se Soke ellie hak bee veer fempy coor. 
ae The market has borne the brunt of all the 
eee American government ywenteog the 
impact of spasmodic buying by American manufacturers. 
Technically, Nad end’ tp tell 0: hobe teats in tha 
ae variations in prices have been less extreme 
than might have been expected, though the swing of 
Prices over a period has been considerable. Last 
{cbruary, spot rubber reached a peak of 6s. 2d. a Ib, in 
During the past three weeks it has hovered 
around 3s, 7d. Not even tin or wool has experienced 
such a: thule Rokanali-al dhe taomstc sion thet subber, 
like other commodities, experienced after the invasion 
of Korea. The reaction has been sharp, but it has also 
been orderly ; rubber is still 1s. 34d. a Ib. higher than 
it was twelve months ago and still substantially above 
average costs of production in Malaya. 


When the United States Government decided to 
expand the output of synthetic rubber and to curtail 
the civilian consumption of natural rubber it was obvious 
that the price was bound to fall. In the first quarter of 
this year, American consumption of natural rubber 
amounted to no more than 114,500 tons, compared with 
177,500 tons in the first quarter of 1950. In addition, 
American purchases for stock have fallen, and now that 
shipments to China from Commonwealth sources have 
been prohibited, the stockpile authorities have adopted 
an even more cautious buying policy, since they are 
counting on adequate supplies later on. A revised 
estimate for world production of natural rubber in the 


first quarter now puts the total at 465,000 tons compared — 


with 374,000 tons in the first quarter of 1950 ; at that 
time output was abnormally low because Indonesian 
smallholders were holding back supplies. The indicated 
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annual rate this year, 1,860,000 tons, is in fact very close 
to the total of 1,850,000 tons for 1950 and below the 
Rubber Study Group’s forecast of 1,870,000 tons. 

Estimates of world consumption of natural rubber in 
both the first quarter of this and last year have recently 
been revised by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group. Hitherto the total included an estimate for 
. Chinese consumption and any surplus of Chinese 
imports over this estimate was treated as an addi- 
tion to stocks. Now Chinese imports are treated as 
being wholly consumed, and on this basis total con- 
sumption for the first three months of this year is put 
at 400,000 tons compared with 362,500 tons on the 
old basis. Consumption in the first quarter of last year 
amounted to 387,500 tons, on the new basis. Since 
China is now to be cut off from natural rubber from 
Commonwealth sources, world consumption in 1951 may 
not total much more than 1,500,000 tons, leaving a 
balance of perhaps 350,000 tons to be absorbed by 
government and private stocks ; and the American stock- 
pile of rubber is nearly full. 


* 


It is possible that output of rubber might fall this 
year, though that would imply a sharp change in the 
recent trend. World production rose in April to 
172,500 tons, exceeding the first quarter’s average by 
11 percent. The increase during the past twelve months 
has mainly come from smallholders, encouraged by the 
high price to tap as hard as they could. Estate produc- 
tion in South-east Asia actually fell last year to 605,000 
tons, compared with 620,000 tons in 1949, while the 
smallholders’ output increased from $93,000 tons to 
914,000 tons. Given a lower level of prices, smallholders 
may perhaps produce less rubber this year. Most of the 
rubber produced by smallholders is not of No. 1 grade 
and while the price for this standard quality soared last 
year in response to large demands by the American 
authorities for ee and also by China, prices for 
inferior rubber rose less sharply and the spread of prices 
between the highest and lowest grades widened. When 
the price of No. 1 sheet fell, prices for off-grades declined 
less sharply and the price spread narrowed. 

One important effect of dear rubber, however, has 
been to retard replanting programmes. When rubber 
is very high, it is unprofitable to grub out old trees and 
replant them with high-yielding stock ; at 5s. a Ib. it is 
worth tapping almost any tree. Conversely, when rubber 
is very low, estates are reluctant to find funds to finance 
repianting because new trees cannot be tapped until 
— ——_ year. The average annual yield for each 

of high-yielding stock in Malaya varies between 800 
a 850 lb. compared with 400-450 Ib. for ordinary 
stock. At the end of 1949 the rubber estates in Malaya 
covered 1,983,000 aner6 of which seraen aes acres or 27 
é cent were planted with high-yielding stock. Small- 
idings under rubber covered Ate eee 

a very small proportion was planted with 
trees. Stilts pebticulocaton Sndenstia accasa prelahie, 
planted 
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, by trustees, who would use the fun 
supplement the prices received by producers iq 
Id fell. If the scheme were tp 

Stet enn ae eee 
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Source: Secretariat of the Rubber oa Group. 


tively impossible to freeze part of the earnings of small- 
holders. But as Sir John Hay has pointed out to share- 
holders of United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, the part 
that the estates in the internal inflation in Malaya 
is small, apart payment of wages which absorb 
about a third of the company’s proceeds. The rest goes 
in taxation, in dividends to shareholders, mostly 
registered in Britain, and to reserves. The only way in 
which estates generally could effect a major reduction 
in their expenditure in Malaya would be to reduce wages. 
Since that is presumably not the intention behind the 

proposed levy, its burden would in fact be met from 
See fasds thas the esnbied one using to meet their replant- 
ing programmes. Sir John showed that the rubber 
estates were already paying very large tax contributions 


The rubber market is faced with a paradox. This yeat, 
and possibly next year, are likely to exes! 
requirements, given ‘restriction on ci 
pn of sul rb in te Uni States. For 
time | 
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the United States, Britain and Western Europe will 
exceed that of 1950. The more distant future, however, 
suggests that a distinct scarcity of rubber may arise. 


World output of natural rubber is to show any 
marked expansion much before 1960 owing to the delay 


in replanting with high-yielding stock, and the maximum 
annual output in the next few years 
On the other hand, if and when 
rearmament has been completed and civilian production 
is again unrestricted, the consumption of rubber is likely 
tc expand. Since 1900 world consumption of rubber 
has tended to double itself every as can be seen 
from the accompanying chart, and there are those who 
expect the increased use of latex foam and crepe to push 
the total up to 3,000,000 tons a year by 1960. The gap 
could be bridged if synthetic output is maintained at 
1,000,000 tons a year. But if synthetic production were 
to be kept at this rate during the next eight years, and 
consumption of natural rubber in the United States 
were correspondingly restricted, rubber-growers 
would experience very hard times, with serious 
political consequences in South-east Asia. The United 
States is one of the few large consumers of rubber that 
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can absorb large supplies of off-grade rubber, and a 
reduction of American consumption would particularly 
affect the smallholders. The paradox of rubber might 


WORLD CONSUMPTION OF NATURAL RUBBER SINCE 1900 
fruition tons milion: 
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2000 
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be solved if the United States, when it has completed its 
stockpiling of natural rubber, decides to allow natural 
and synthetic rubber to compete freely in the American 
market. 


Shell’s Strength Displayed 


AMON the many impressive company reports of 
recent weeks, none surely has surpassed in economic 
importance, clarity of presentation, and world-ranging 
significance the picture of the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
that has been revealed this week in the “ Shell ” Trans- 
port and Trading Company’s report. The Royal Dutch- 
Shell group it not in itself a legal entity; it is 
rather a partnership, headed by the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company and the “ Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company as holding companies, which share 
in the joint investments in the group in the proportion 
of 60 for Royal Dutch and 40 for “ Shell” Transport 
and Trading. The two holding companies participate 
in this ratio in the capital and income of three major 
operating companies—Bataafsche Petroleum, Anglo- 
Saxon Petroleum, and Shell Petroleum, which in turn 
own companies concerned with every aspect of oil 
development, refining, transport and marketing. — 

The strength of the group has never until this year 
been revealed. It proves to be as vast as the most 
fabulous guesses had suggested. Never has a set of con- 
solidated accounts so dramatically revealed the real sub- 
stance of a as distinct from the legal barebones of 
the compen thee control it. A holding of “Shell” 
ordinary stock gives a participation in a 40 per cent share 
in an organisation that the world and counts, 
, its total resources at between {500 
care aac oe me Raneane lost yesrae Basie 
short of £200 million. Compared with these figures, 
the book value of the “ Shell ” investments in the group, 
appearing in its own balance sheet at £87 million, is a 
very modest reckoning of the 40 per cent interest that 
they represent. 

The following tables are concerned solely with the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, and with neither of the hold- 
nus Rae They show that in a single year, net 


income and other revenue, before taxation 


and depreciation, has jumped from {136.3 million to 


£184.4 million. One-third of this enormous sum has been 
transferred directly to depreciation, and not much less 
than a third ({/55.4 million against {41.7 million in 1949) 


CrupEe Om AND NATURAL GASOLINE PRODUCTION 
(Millions of Barrels) 
neta 


apres gnininremagtrincenapsitetemipneieanr eee 





se perenne neetsenomemeemaarenntenerttns pence ea ar 














' | Shell & Royal Dutch 
Warld ; Group of Caniiantes 
| 3949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
TO. iw bkénevensbattbesapubiaknuee 1,999-0 2,153-4 87-6 2 
VemENORRR Se cs. ciccccuvocsebsveeunns 482-5 547-1 150-6 169-3 
UUM, Wha... ives c2k0.<iscchannens 280-3 090) ; 
PO iii nek «sen diane no's ote a 0cce de eae 204-8 241-3 | nae a 
SORA sc tenn ter corte cnerienss 174-0 199-5 ban oes 
PE bik vince nik cece xosk iad agaeodewd 89-9 125-7 nes ont 
WMD aba son chs coacnesschones 63-7 75-2 oa es 
WN i sks cecdeniagnneseaes cho 31-6 49-7 6-3* 10-3° 
I ai 5.4 bukcan ened bk bes Ko naas 42-5 48-4 20-7 26-6 
CORUM oS ii 5 oss canes censiuneeecs 3-4 34-6 7-8 10-8 
British Mca beseckecead ete 25-1 31-0 25-1 31-0 
CR eas sec kk as 2c Sakae 21-5 29-1 a set 
PEIN. 5 0-0 din en gi se EERE SG 22-6 24-2 3-6 3-5 
yaa RR eA ep tense ey eae phe + 20-9 20-9 5-5 §-§ 
RO ines geeks bacon s dn den vele 15-9 16-4 1s 12-3* 
PRE Fike wks & 6 nkeae anor ses keeene es 15-9 15-6 nine aie 
CN oak 6 4 Guegecinh 8 Vingces 0-7 12-3 0-2* 2-9* 
BN 6.6 ax gk Gol eehe nas Ooo nk hes 8:7 tl-i 0-7* 0-7* 
MI e's sce necskaneuresetace vias 11-0 11-0 ae aie 
Western Germany .............64555 6-0 7-9 0-3>* 0-4* 
WOOT a hoo nc ccne sn tvadesdcteus 4:3 4-9 2-2° 2-4* 
ER hx saN cotsadons cuntocueserwas 2-6 2-8 aaa non 
inj Wiss ath stares HERD ake aaeen es 1-4 2-1 on ee 
Dis cas cis cg tomboys ss euch ebeae 2-0 2-0 ne ose 
Netherlands New Guinea............ 1-7 1-7 0-7* 0-7* 
CFG ak cc s¥ es rdk te Gnegeaenens 4-5 7-0 ae au 
Total Group Production............. ss i 323-6 | 366-6 
Crude ofl received under long-term j 
CI as sinick ds ieknks Kemive ee et ee, 
f Poeneentniatons Pg coe 
Veleibs o5scin5 ccd ee. | 3563-5 | 3983-9 | 383-7 | 454-3 


j 





World figures include estimates for certain countries for which accurate figures ar® 
at present unobtainable. According to the specific gravity of oil, one metric 
ton varies from 6-7 to 7-5 barrels, * Share of uction of group 
companies. + Including production of Rumania, Hungary, Albania, Poland“ and 
Czechoslovakia. 





has been provided for taxation. The operating com- 
panies themselves have retained {14.6 million compared 
bt at coe ene ee ee In 
the t, net t available. for group appropria- 
tion has risen from £35.8. million to {49.2 million, of 
which {£33 million has been retained in the business, 


Tsay eee 
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£16.3 million (against £12.4 million) paid out in divi- 
dends by the two holding companies, leaving the balance 
of profits carried forward little changed at just over 
£40 million. 

Figures of this magnitude almost defy conventional 
analysis. The “ Shell ” shareholder will retain his stock 
the more happily for knowing from the figures that his 
124 per cent tax free dividend was covered three times 
by last year’s available profits. But as the account itself 
reveals, the group has the energy and earnings of a giant, 
and also the needs of a giant for continued expansion. 
The ploughing back process has absorbed £108 million 
out of last year’s net income of £184.4 million, and 
moreover tax has been paid in respect of at least one- 
third of the net sum retained. Similarly, to work out 
from the group’s statement of assets and liabilities the 
asset value for “ Shell” ordinary is an agreeable exer- 
cise, but for a number of reasons the result would not 
do justice to the real strength that underlies the stock. 
For example, oil production rights and exploration costs 
appear in the books at £8,500,000 net ; that is all that 
remains after writing down gross expenditures of £754 
million. The group’s gross investment in fixed assets 
has reached the enormous total of £632.6 million, mainly 
valued at cost, and, against this, depreciation reserves 
stand at £330.9 million. The policy of the group in 
providing generously for depreciation is well illustrated 
by last year’s changes ; fixed assets increased by £85.3 
million, and depreciation reserves by {£45.1 million. 
The additional provision of £33 million to general 
reserve has been made with today’s greatly increased 
costs of replacement in mi The stockholder 
with his slide-rule must therefore first make up his 
mind about the real value to be put on the fixed assets 
standing in the books at £301.7 million net. Then there 
are investments valued in the books at £55.7 million. 
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These are mainly in oil Tee 
which is an outside publi inerest aad whit 
finance independently ; they inciude holding; 
; os rancaise, Canadian Eagle, El Agui 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad and others. ‘Thj; 
item includes the group’s holdings in public companic; 
which, a year ago, had a book value of £31.6 million 
and a market value of £146.1 million ; the chairman’; 
statement draws attention to the fact that their marke 
value is considerably higher today. 


In sum, as the statement shows, £65 million of profits 
have been retained in the business, of which £40 million 
has been used for capital expenditure (this apart from 
depreciation provisions of £61.1 million) and {25 million 
used to swell the group’s net current assets. It is clear 
that 1950 was a year in which the demand for the group’s 
products was considerably greater than had been ex- 
pected. But the results, expressed in accounting terms, 
also reflect the falling value of money, which has driven 
up costs in a startling way, while the basic price of 
petroleum products has shown a comparatively insignif- 
cant increase. It is for this reason that Sir Frederick 
Godber emphasises the marginal—and therefor 
vulnerable—nature of the profit per unit sold by the 
group. He also makes an emphatic contribution to the 


‘discussion on profits and the maintenance of assets: 


The conditions under which industry in general ha 
worked since the outbreak of the second world war hav: 
created such problems that they demand a fundamental 
change in the traditional attitude to those balances between 
income and expenditure which have technically been called 
“ profits.” ... In recent years the rates of depreciation recog- 
nised by taxing authorities have been wholly inadequate to 
ensure that the value of the capital assets is maintained. . .. 
With the rising costs now current, “ profits” must increas- 
ingly be used for the maintenance of the working valu: 
of the assets. ... 





ROYAL DUTCH SHELL GROUP 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1949 1950 





Fixeo Assets :— 

















£ £ 
Property, plant and equipment, less depreciation and 
amortisation (see Schedule A) ................-....- 261,476,867 301,752,742 
Investments (see Schedule B) ...............-..20005- 55,607,556 55,674,563 
Net additional cost on acquisition and reorganisation of 
SONNE oc ant Sates bese, 6060-5 Upp a cevaacbecueens 23,754,844 23,727,363 
340,839,067 381,134,668 
Workinc anp Current Assets :— 
UCT OE DRUM bons eras tn Fang's gudodmoneecesene 85,879,464 84,614,677 
Stocks of oil and goods for resale ...............2.54. 87,906,098 92,153,940 
Accounts receivable, prepaid and deferred charges...... 87,258,412 107,835,838 
Come Rake OCU o's 6 Fk koe Fei ok pened deen etecues 120,749,712 162,767,880 
Total working and current assets ...........-ee00008 381,775,686 447,352,335 
Current LIABILities -— 3 
Accoants payable and accrued liabilities............... 116,205,540 142,998,093 
MONE Fs ak 50k choy oo k4 0k be kee i viaebekeaceee 79,019,465 88,746,764 
TORR VOMIINE. 6 i Fs 8 Ss eS PORTER 3,573,366 3,615,117 
Dividends payable to Royal Dutch Petroleum Company 
and the “Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
SEU. Ko 4 > Kikcde winced dvea dee sch hacckereeeeiee 12,300,000 16,200,000 
Total current Mabilities ..........-csss-ceecessorces 211,096,369 251,559,974 
Excess OF Worktnc ano Current Assets over CuRRENT 
ERAN 5. hi inc Eek. CCR oR whee peewee 170,677,517 195,792,361 
511,516,384 576,927,029 
Dawummnt. EAR sree vs saiinn 00 sin 600s wididn dns aeeeues's 11,613,395 15,951,174 
499,902,991 560,975,855 
Funds were provided by :— 
Carrrat INVESTED Py, Fo yal Dutch Petroleum Company 
(60 per cent) and “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited (40 per cent)...........s.0--sseeee 218,645,561 218,858,452 
AccumvULaTeD Prorits Approrriates and other surpluses 
retained the business including balance ef  profts 
carried forward (see Schedule C)...............5...... 169,119,316 231,481,697 
. 387,764,877 450,340,149 
Lone-Taornm BORROWINGS. ..... 2.0.05. c cee eee eee erees 112,138,114 110,635,706 
499,902,991 560,975,855 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 








Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
: 1949 195) 
Net Income from Trapino and Investments and Mis- £ b 
brewing tot Hones Belo sateen ree eetacreres | 198,200,371 1M" 
Interest on long-term borrowings .......+-.-<-+s Si 4,120,131 4,108,354 
One anes epi lacind A 6H e 
fn 1D evi ok hovers cpbvel Raves es eee hss gens es 48,506,683 61,182,955 
wand proposed distlvetione ree etre le AS61165 S5URHe 
Mdividual compadies vvesssrsMcceoscssteers sss G76 1455" 
100,442,445 135,212.08 
arn a eal decane RRO aan set 


39,973,481 40,202,52) 


75,820,415 89,404,586 
23,250,000 35,000,000 


TOP OPP ew eee eee eRe er eee 


12,367,895 16,285,38 
"35,617,895 49,285,582 


Bacance oF Paortts Caretnn. FORWAGB....-.000++ eeeee 40,202,520 40,121, 














c. 31 
1959 

t 
414,18 


108,354 


132,85 
402,45 
568, 48 
912,062 
202,06 
202,520 
408,586 
000,000 
183,382 


285,582 
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It follows from this trouncing of the doctrine that profits 


are what ally accepted accounting principles say 
they are, that Sir Frederick is highly critical of the in- 
creased taxation on distributed profits and the suspension 
of the initital allowances. This year the group has 
ordered 46 large tankers, of which 31 are to be built in 
this country at a cost of more than £30 million. The 
orders were placed with no suspicion that the initial 
allowances might be withdrawn, and there is a justifiably 
touch of bitterness in the chairman’s comment: 

While I will not go so far as to say that had we known this 
the programme would have been modified, I do submit this 
case as an example of the severe impact these proposals 
must have upon necessary building programmes in particular 
and industry in general. . 

The fairness of this comment, from a group that last 
year was better able than most to finance itself from 
its own net revenues, can hardly be gainsaid. 

The stockholder who wishes to clothe these gigantic 
figures with the realities of the group’s operations last 
year will study with close interest the “Survey of 
Activities” that accompanies the report. This com- 
prehensive and attractive document shows that the group 
maintained its position last year in helping to meet a 
12 per cent increase in world demand for petroleum 
products. Figures for last year’s world output, and the 
proportion produced by the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
are given in full in the accompanying table. As the 
survey points out, it was fortunate that the long-term 
plans of the industry for the provision of new sources of 
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production, transport and refining capacity were so well 
advanced, for demand in the latter part of 1950 was 
running at a rate that was not expected to materialise 
until 1952 or even later. In the production of crude oil, 
the group seems to have maintained its contribution of 
about one-tenth to world supplies (excluding Russia and 
Eastern Europe) ; its most spectacular achievements have 
been in Venezuela, but the largest proportionate increase 
in output was recorded in Iraq, where the group holds 
nearly a quarter share in Iraq Petroleum. In Venezuela, 
drilling and development appear to have gone ahead at 
impressive speed. Elsewhere, there is equally purpose- 
ful expansion—of pipelines and pumping stations, 
refineries and manufacturing plants, of an enormous 
programme of enormous tankers (there will be 31 tankers 
of the 28,000 ton class in the group’s service by 1955, 
fourteen owned and seventeen on charter), of new manu- 
facturing plants tailor-making products to meet every 
requirement, of research looking towards a future that in 
this industry arrives with astonishing speed. All this is 
part of the impressive story that the oil industry and 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group has to tell.. Its contribution 
to the sum of industrial achievement increases still at a 
geometric rate ; its responsibilities to its staffs, its cus- 
tomers, to the foreign countries in which it operates were 
never greater nor more readily acknowledged. A holding 
of “ Shell ” ordinary (at 43 to yield 4% per cent) provides 
the investor with an equity in expansion and technical 
achievement that would be difficult to match. 


Business Notes 


Finance Bill in Committee 


Up to the time at which this issue of The Economist 
went to press, the debate on the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill had not progressed as far as the really conten- 
tious matters—notably, the objectionable clause that restricts 
the freedom of British companies to transfer their domicile 
overseas, and the proposal to violate the secrecy of a banker’s 
telationship with his customer. In the first two days the 
debate was focused on the increases in the petrol and enter- 
tainment duties and in income tax. Only on this last issue 
was there scope for extension of discussion to matters of high 
policy, but it was neither a distinguished nor a particularly 
fruitful discussion. Mr Lyttelton, and other Opposition 
speakers, emphasised again the deadening effects of the 
weight of taxation, and, in particular, the dangers of a policy 
that bears so heavily upon industrial capital. The budget 
would accelerate the depletion of such capital “ at an unpar- 
donable rate at a time when we should be trying to build 
up further industrial capital to meet the necessary finance 
of higher prices.” On this issue, Mr Gaitskell’s retort hardly 
reached his usual standard of objectivity. He declared that 
the problem now is to restrain the recent “ extraordinarily 
high rate of investment ” ; that this justified the suspension 
of the initial allowances ; and that, in any case, the Tucker 
Committee had supported the Inland Revenue definition of 
profits, This last reference has an ominous ring ; for there 
1s no doubt that this obsolete definition is the major source 












of capital was! and, before the Tucker Committee 
reported, there hi d some reason to hope that the 
Treasury mind was opening on this issue ; now its attitude 









twisting spiral of prices and wages, the Government replied 
by the dubious argument that the effect would be very small, 
would be “thinly spread,” and would be mitigated by the 
fact that the duty would be paid partly out of undistributed 
profits. On this clause, however, the Government did offer 
one tiny concession: Mr Jay promised to look afresh at the 
arrangements for allowing drawback of duty where light oil 
is used in the manufacture of exports. Similarly, when 
responding to the long debate on the effect of the increased 
entertainment tax on the cinema industry, he conceded that 
if there had last year been a binding undertaking, under the 
so-called Eady plan, not to raise the tax for a full twelve 
months, that arrangement ought to be sustained. What is 
in question here, however, is nothing more than a month’s 
postponement of the date on which the tax increase will 
take effect. 
* * * 


Dollars for Defence Tools 


Dollar aid for the British rearmament programme is 2 
subject that appeared in the earliest statements about 
increased expenditure on defence last summer, but has been 
conspicuously omitted from later declarations. This display 
of transatlantic tact has this week been followed by the 
announcement from Washington that Britain has been 
authorised to use $112 million for American-made machine 
tools. needed for the defence production programme. 

These dollars, which will be provided from funds appro- 
riated by Congress for the Mutual Defence Assistance 
| will buy rather more than half of the machine 
tools that this country hopes to obtain from American makers. 
al Production Authority ; according to 
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grants of finance and priority represent material Ameci- 
con eauenanenn te: ae ieh aeaeialaiiel, in ks opicultions a 


it, the Ministry's policy of obtaini 
the additional tools needed for defence production, and 
disturbing home machine tool production ‘and ‘exports 
little as possible, would have been impossible. ~~ 


aie 4 


* x x 


Argument about Steel Allocation 


It fell to the Minister of Fuel and Power this week to 
drop a fairly heavy hint of the likelihood of steel allocation. 
Replying toa question about steel supplies for the coal 
industry, Mr Noel Baker said: 

_ Urgent consideration is being given to the whole question 
of the arrangements to ensure that the supplies of general 
steel shall be distributed in such a way as to maintain 
proper balance between the various needs of our national 

“In the meantime the Minister of Supply has made 

‘gments designed to ensure that the coal industry shall 
‘the supplies necessary to mieet its current needs. 


i 


] 


disclosed before. 

It seems likely that allocation of general 
of ‘strip and sheet, is imminent, and that the system adopted 
may be tighter than the pattern of general priorities between 
separate industries that has been suggested within the indus- 
try for some time past. Detailed control of steel distribution 
will be arduous and far from watertight, as past experience 
proves ; nevertheless, the indications are that something com- 
parable to the old “M form” system is firmly im the 
official mind, with certain modifications to avoid the grosser 
anomalies that became evident during its operation. Such a 
system could hardly be brought into operation before the 
autumn, t an announcement is made ; it appears, 
in fact, that the Ministry may be attempting to elaborate its 
plans in complete detail before it makes any statement. 


* * x 


New Style for Steel Meetings 
Even though shareholders’ attendance at company meet- 
ings is traditionally sparse, the annual meeting of Colvilles in 
Glasgow last week may be noteworthy as marking a new 
departure. The company’s directorate and officials presented 
its report and accounts in the normal fashion, and for once 
had the attention of 100 per cent of its corporate ownership 
—in the person of its one “ shareholder” Mr Steven 
Hardie, chairman of the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain. The directorate, indetd, no longer held a qualifying 
shareholding in Colvilles ; the corporation over which Mr 
Hardie presides does not share its ownership with anybody. 
it was Mr Hardie’s first appearance in this role, and pre- 
sumably he or his re tatives would have a fairly bus 
routine a eae meetings during od 
year. The occasion provided the Steel Corporation’s chair- 
man with an opportunity to refer once more to the shortage 
of steel-making materials: this subject was. the only aspect 
of the industry that Mr Hardie discussed in detail when the 
Corporation assumed control of publicly-owned steel in 
February, and it appears to remain his most engrossing 
interest. | 
ioe ec caereaee dio 
t over operational con industry 
Hardie then spoke have passed. There are no signs of 
specific move by the corporation to take over any of 
functions of the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
any such change is proposed, it is likely to be. 


: : “wae 


t 
= 


.London was still $2.98}. en the Canad 
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Hardie’s special interest. may indicate a desire to assume , 


first for the industry’s raw 





Weaker Canadian Dollar — 

The recent weakening of the Canadian dollar brough: 
the London-Montreal rate to over $3.00 to the pound 
end of last week ; there were some signs of strengthening— 
possibly ss. seal ob Sia) mapper st the beginning « 

week Wi middle rate quoted in 

: { tan dollar wa; 
unpegged from. its old rate of $3.08 last October, many 
observers expected it to move fair rapidly towards parity 
with the US dollar at $2.80 ; the rate | din fact strengthen 
to beyond $2.90 at one time, but since the énd of November 
it has gradually tended to fall back. Throughout the whole 
period the Canadian authorities are believed to have held 
the view that a “strong” rate would be a buttress to their 
anti-inflationary policy—and to have supported that view 
in the market as far as they could, though always with the 
proviee that the Foreign Exchange Control Board must not 
allowed to make serious losses. 
Why, then, has the relapse occurred? The answer seem; 
to be that those Americans who sent nearly $800 million of 
tive capital into Canada last year in expectation of a 
in the rate have | been taking their profits. 
When the rate was unpegged October much of this 
capital stayed in Canada in the hope that the free rate would 
appreciate to $2.80; in fact the withdrawal of speculative 
capital from Canada in the last quarter of 1950 does no: 
seem to have been much larger than the volume of genuine 
investment’ funds that was still flowing into the country. 
Since the end of the year, however, Canada’s current external 
deficit has widened ; in the first three months of this yeai 
the deficit on merchandise trade with the United States was 
$140 million, compared with: $47 million in the whole of 12s: 
year. This deterioration is partly seasonal and partly due 
to abnormal imports, but it has apparently been sufficient 
to send some capital out of the country. Some of it has 


no doubt been on new’ favourites in the revaluation 
stakes. As the jan tourist season is now about to 


start and as forward purchases of Canadian dollars for on 
autumn’s grain crop are soon expected, it seems possibic 
that the rate may now start to strengthen again. But the 
pronounced see-sawing movement since. last October shows 
how wise the Canadian authorities were not to decide on an 
arbitrary fixed rate at that time. This is a lesson that othe: 


_ countries would do well to ponder. 


In the debate onthe entertainment duty this week, 
the Chancellor of the declared that he was 
perfectly prepared for a discussion with the [film] trad 
upon the present rates oa the way the incidence 's 
“not be easy to find a satts- 
factory solution. His assurance is welcome ; but it wil 
place on the trade the onus of devising something mor 
reduction in duty. If such a discussion 1s © 
ce for other questions of Govers- 

ae 


ment on ; y the of the National 
i. policy ne ncluding the eis the Qua 


H 
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phones 


standing?” 


Tue WESTMINSTER BANK 
‘ais im many cases, give you an 
immediate reply; or, if the required information is 
not already available in the extensive and up-to-date 
records of the Foreign Branch, it can very quickly _ 
be obtained. The provision of ‘reliable confidential 
information as to the reputation of your prospective 
overseas customers is part of a comprehensive service 
which the Westminster. Bank provides for those who 
trade abroad. This service is described in a booklet 
which can be obtained without charge at any 
branch. Ask for The Foreign Business Service of the 
Westminster Bank. 


Ww Esto en LIMITED 





ASK THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


, through your own bank. 
“BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
_9d_ 47 Berkeley Squore, Wil 


(nconronaran 2 vie orm manne WITH LIMITED LiABILITS) 


GEORGE Il 
WAS KING 


The private bank of Glyn, Mills & Co. was 
founded in 1753. It withstood the vicissitudes 
of the uneasy 18th century. It grew strong in 
‘the expansion of the 19th, aiding many a small 
enterprise to rise to international prominence. 
Today it is still a private bank, It still acts as 
fmancial guide and mentor to many great indus- 
trial concerns. It has large resources, and a 
completely modern yet personal banking service 
available to those firms now planning expansion 
_ in the mid-20th century. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associaied Banks: 
Royal Bank of Scotland * Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 





Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public: At New York 
the day’s work has not yet bégun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient. banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


pe fags by Reyal Charter oe di 
West End ioaten Semach 28 il ees con, S.W. 
z ‘ les in 
; Manchest s 1. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial im: ' 
coronatwur Suwthere aul Seuth-Macera tah Gal ter Per tare 
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about the undue burden of entertainment tax. Mr 
Gaitskell was referring to a general review during the 
coming year, not to negotiations upon the latest increases 
and remissions proposed in the Finance Bill. Mr Jay had 
referred at an earlier stage to negotiations with the trade 
on the current issue ; these, he said, culminated in an offer 
that the producers had accepted, but the cinema exhibitors, 
had turned down. 

The cinema exhibitors, in conference at Bournemouth last 
week, coupled defiance of the Chancellor with threats to 
refuse to continue the voluntary levy for film production 
machinery set up last year for passing a remission of duty to 
the producers. It is never easy to judge what the film trade 
will do by what it says; and it is worth noting that the 
interests of the exhibitors operating the smallest cinemas may 
not entirely coincide with those of the circuit owners. What- 
ever may be said in favour of siphoning off part of the 
revenue of the industry and passing it to the producer out- 
side the industry’s ordinary financial channels, it was this 
scheme that the exhibitors accepted last year ; to refuse to 
co-operate in it would merely reopen the divisions in the 


industry without bringing any effective pressure on the 


other party in the present argument, the Treasury. But 
it would certainly invite stricter action by the Treasury 
to carry out its mission of redistributing the industry’s 
income among its component parts. This aim appears to 
be undimmed, to judge from the readiness of Mr Jay to 
accept only such tax amendments as would pass the greater 
share of any remissions to the producing side of the indus- 
try, “where the main trouble is at present.” 


*& * ® 


Egypt’s Support for Cotton 


The prospect of larger cotton supplies next season is 
distinctly favourable, though much still depends on the 
weather. The American crop this summer is expected to 
yield about 16 million bales compared with less than 10 
million bales last year ; if it is achieved, it will equal the 1949 
crop which was the largest since the war. The smaller 
Egyptian crop last year was caused by a spell of hot, damp 
weather in the late summer ; the yield fell from an average 
of §20 lb. to 427 lb, am acre. If average yields are obtained 
this year, production might well exceed 1,850,000 bales, 
which would be a record crop for the postwar period. On 
this boslty be pi gt: in 1951-52 of 34 million bales is 
possible, world consumption during esent season 
does not exceed 31 million bales—in the ana half of the 
season it was running at an annual rate of over 32 million 
bales—the carryover stocks on Ist will be reduced 
to 13 million bales, the lowest for many years. Avail- 
able supplies in 19§1-§2 might therefore total 47 million 
bales compared with 44 million bales in 1950-51—a modest 
but welcome increase, 


The larger American crop will almost certainly mean 
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bigger export quotas ; this is doubtless the r 

Egyptian Government’s decision to Gharamee wick, 
prices for domestic gre cotton. These minimum ice 
are proclaimed for old crop and. new crop futures, 
but the Egyptian Government guarantees to buy only old. 
crop cotton.at those prices, “The medium Ashmounj grades 
(short staple Egyptian cotton) cam be substituted {,, 
American middling and have been used for this Purpose in 
States restricted its export of cotton, 





buyers have been scarce and'stocks are accumulating, though 
the trade ‘suggests that a ready market would probably 
exist at §8d. a lb. ie 

The increase in world supplics,of cotton in 1951 


gests that the ee 


n Government miay find itself heavily 
c by its policy of fixing minimum prices—unley 
indeed it decides to bring them into line with those ruling 
er. the New York market. This is not the first time tha 
the Egyptian Government has ‘shown itself interested in 
supporting the market, but in the past it has not always 
been an accurate judge of trends in supply and demand. 


* * ® 


Plastics in Industry 


Sir Ben Lockspeiser, secretary of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, remarked at a plastics 
exhibition in London this week that the plastics industry had 
expanded to a point where it was outrunning its supply of 
feed-stock. He added that crude oil would become an 
important source of new materials to the industry. Raw 
materials for plastics are drawn exclusively from the chemical 
industry, which is investing heavily in new plant designed 
solely to supply them. In several cases the chemical manu- 
facturers are either producing and marketing their own plasti 
products, or have acquired an interest in some of the plastic 
producers to whom they supply raw materials. 


Plastic exhibits have a similarity of, appearance that belie: 
the diversity of their properties ; but it is on that diversity 
of properties that the future expansion of the industry wil 
be based. Large sections of the exhibition were given up 
to the display of moulded containers, radio cabinets, light 
weight constructional materials, special laminates, gears and 
pinions, cups and saucers—all the industry’s more familia 
products in which plastics are competing with other materials 
on the basis of cost and performance. There are now, how- 
ever, numbers of special-duty plastics with valuable char- 
acteristics that justify high cost. Sir Ben spoke of frictionless 
bearings, and of the possibility of replacing 2,000 tons of 
lead sheathing for underwater cables by light, corrosion 
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; ARATIONS of DIVIDENDS on the Ordinary gee 
Since | of the year 1950 payable on the 24th July, 195 
t Ash- | | says JACK SCRAP oat out below :— 
tryi In the case Lever Brothers & Unilever Limited a 
ng DIVIDEND of 134°, C/8.4 per £1 of Stock) less Income Tax at 
Selling } 9/6 in the £ (1949-10 %) PAYABLE to Stockholders registered 
a lb,, in the books of the Company on the 23rd June, 1951. 
hough In the case of Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V. a corresponding 
obab DIVIDEND calculated in accordance with the Equalisation 
ly Agreement converted at the rate of exchan # Fl. 10.64 to 
£1 sterling of 12% (Fl. 120 per share of voz 159 
dividend tax (1949—8.9%) PAYABLE on PRESE TATIO 
2 su | lll) a ee a of the appropriate DIVIDEND COUPON 
eavily Pe | ff ll LM TaN et OP. The combined troding rofit before idialen taxation . 
Unless profits was £52 ‘181,298 1949—£31,947,465) after chargi 
reserve for replacement of fixed assets £4,943,233 (1949 
ruling Be | fee |] eR ik - £4,247,744). The combined consolidated net profit, after 
e that taxation of £28,459,366 ae eed 569 024), was £19,226,875 
ted j ee (1949—£19,580, 127) net profit for 1950 is after set 
if me aside reserves sta rd amounting to £2,629,6 
always acres ae net profit for 1949 teeluded ex cm a 8 of 
: arising from exchange ts 
1. £1°823'308 brought back from stock’ reserves. 
The results for the groups separately were : 
Consolidated Profit of 
Net Profit Parent Company 
Lever Brothers & Unilever Limited 
£10,998,350 (£11,727,509) £5,853,188 (£5,501,287) 
ont of Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V. 
Jastics £8,228,525 (£7, 852,618) £3,799,776 (£2,614,897) 
had The Reports and Accounts of both Companies will be issued 
y on 19th June, 1951. 
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resistant plastic tubing; and he suggested that the same 
might be done for domestic water pipes. 


A further market for the industry has been built up on 
the development of special techniques. The performance of 
certain types of paints has been improved out of all recogni- 
tion by the incorporation of plastic resins and the method 
of using plastic resins to give qualities of permanent emboss- 
ing or glazing, and shrink or crease resistance to textiles, are 
only now coming into full commercial use. Such treatments 
add a few pence to the price per yard and use resin in pro- 
portions of up to ten per cent of the weight of the cloth 
to be treated. From the adhesives used for plywood the 
industry has developed adhesives for metals, culminating in 
the metal bonding process without ‘which the de Havilland 
Comet could not have been built. 


Within the industry there appears to be a trend towards 
replacing old plastics by some of the newer ones. Melamine 
is replacing urea and in some cases even the phenolics in 
applications where its higher performance cancels the differ- 
ence in cost of the two resins. Among the thermo-plastics, 
polystyrene and nylon are replacing older materials. The 
possibilities of the flexible plastic, polythene, are still barely 
explored but it has already replaced glass in a number of 
uses. Development of these newer plastics has so far been 
delayed in this country for lack of plant able to produce the 
necessary raw materials, For example, Monsanto, which 
started production of polystyrene last year, and the Petro- 
chemicals subsidiary, Britsh Styrene Products Ltd., which 
has just started production of this plastic, must both import 


styrene until the British styrene-producing plants are 
completed, 


* w * 


ECA Aid for Development 


The Economic Co-operation Administration announced 
this week that it was making a grant of $7,700,000 to assist 
in the development of various British overseas territories. 
When direct Marshall aid to the United Kingdom ended at 
the beginning of the year, it was announced that aid for 
overseas territories, which is made from a special reserve fund, 
would be continued. The new grant of $7,700,000, which is 
the largest so far made from this fund, will be spread over 
a wide range of projects in British territories. Some 
$4,100,000 of it is to be used for road-building projects in 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Nigeria ; these projects 
will be integrated with similar schemes in French and Belgian 
Africa. Some $1,400,000 of it is to be used for the construc- 
tion of a §0-mile stretch of railroad to provide a more direct 
route between Accra and Takoradi in the Gold Coast. Some 
$952,000 is for three new wharves in the war damaged area 
of Labuan, in North Borneo ; some $621,000 is for drainage 
and irrigation to expand rice production in British Guiana ; 
some $455,000 is to aid the expansion of the ieri 
in Nigeria (which are expected to increase production of coal 
by 400,000 tons to a total of 1,000,000 tons in the next two 
years) ; and $210,000 is for the replacement of at least 10 
ferries by new bridges in Sierra Leone. The ECA has also 
announced that a survey is to be undertaken in conjunction 
with American consultants, and with ECA dollar aid, to 
decide on the best route for a railway to connect Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia with East African ports. An earlier 
announcement promised dollar aid for the purchase of 
— tractors and other equipment for road building in 

ya. 

All of these schemes for American grants to overseas terri- 
tories are intended directly or indirectly to assist the produc- 
tion of essential raw materials as ~:ll as to develop Africa 
and other areas. There is, howevec, another source of ECA 
finance potentially available for this It will be 
remembered that the original Marshall Aid agreement gave 
ECA the right to use § per cent of Marshall Aid counterpart 
sterling funds for the purchase of strategic materials or for 
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projects to increase their output within the sterling area Som. 
of these funds have been used for the purchase ot rubber a 
other raw materials. The last big use of them for develo. 
ment in British territories was in 1950, for the extension y 
bauxite production in Jamaica ; similar aid has recently bee, 
reported for industrial diamond production in French Equa. 
torial Africa. Recently, negotiations have been Proceed; 
between ECA and Mufulira Copper ‘Mines following 2 oe 
posal to provide about £3,000,000 for extension of 
Northern , but no has yet been finally settled 
There has also been a new development in the form of variou; 
requests to ECA for use of some of the counterpart fund; 
to help finance extensions of metal mining in Britain jtsej 
especially of tin in Cornwall—but so far the ECA authori, 
have shown little interest. 


Mining jp 


* x * 


Lever Dividend 


The best expectations have been realised by the 
announcement by Lever Brothers and Unilever of a dividend 
of 13} per cent, against 10 per cent in 1949, and a correspond. 
ing dividend from N.V. of 12 per cent, against 8.9 per cen 
Investors have grown accustomed to startling profit figure: 
this year, and Lever’s preliminary announcement ranks high 
among them. Combined caren re have jumped from 
£31,947,465 to £52,181,298. s balance is struck before 
charging taxation but after appropriating £ 4,943,233 (agains 
£45247,744) to fixed assets mts reserves, in accord. 
ance with the group’s declared policy of preserving fixed and 
working capital intact. The provision for taxation is inevitably 
much higher, having risen from {17,569,024 to £28,459,366, 
so that group net profits are actually slightly lower a 
£19,226,875, against £19,580,127. These figures, however, 
give a somewhat arbitrary picture of the year’s trading, for 
net profits in 1950 have been struck after setting aside 
£2,629,699 to reserves against stock values whereas the 1949 
total included exceptional credits of £ 5,680,882 arising from 
exchange gains and £1,823,308 written back from stock 
reserves. 

A further breakdown of net profits indicates that the Dutch 
company showed a relativel er expansion of net earnings. 
While consolidated net profits of the British undertaking have 
fallen from £11,727,509 to £10,988,350, those of the N.V. 
group have risen from £7,852,618 to £8,228,525. The group 
is to be congratulated on these impressive achievements and 
On its treatment of ordinary shareholders. 


*® ® * 


Cancelled Air Services 


British European Airways has had to cancel a numbet 
of summer services, a step that is expected to cost it £150,000 
this year. The corporation’s summer schedules were drawn 
up on the assumption that the first of its new Ambassa-ot 
aircraft would be delivered by the manufacturers, Airspeed 
Limited, on May 1st ; none has yet arrived, and delivery ' 
mot now expected before mid-July. Scottish Aviation 
Limited, also, has yet to deliver eight or nine of the — 
that it has been refitting for BEA. Work on these aircr? 
has proved more extensive than expected and has bet 
hampered by delays in delivery of materials. 

But delays in delivering the Ambassador have been caused 
by more far-reaching technical difficulties. They hit 
arisen from the of the Air ion Board to grant 
the aircraft a certificate of airworthiness, without which !! 


may not fare-paying pa: The ARB has mat 
tained that a certificate cold oaly be granted to this aircraft 
on the condition when loaded, its centre of gravit) 
(which determines the machine’s stability and hence © 


saf marge 
ety) should not vary ee email be 


a given point. For 
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ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


(N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ) 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1950 





























nae LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Fi. Fi. Shareholding in : 
Chase Capital nso nccerees 1,998,500,000.— N.V. De Bataafsche Petrol- 
of which unissued... 1,091,977,000.— eum Maatschappij _ ........ nom. Fl. 330,000,000 
——_————  906,523,000.— The ee Petrol- é 
: ca eum Company, Ltd... pe 75,768,597 
Preference Share Capital een 1,500,000. The Shell Petrolecmn Coa: 
34% Debenture LOAM 2. iene mernsnmnnnnmeee — 100,000,000.— d 2 
. PA 26) ck eS SR FRO 
34° Private LOANS ceccceecsnsesresrersmerrnssttreersammngerenimneriernenaie  100,050,000.— and various Group com- 
CreHAG anincivcnssnensitcesbiciametesybieniccncei-nitenlipesretinieccecinn, - Re panies 
Reserve as’ per Article 4 of the Statutes 0... 71,666,011.35 Total ticiattpacieniiaadendtuntaalinined A Ra eee 
General RESCLVE .-varnc-nsmsncissneieracnermensirierasinnnneinsemeinn  21y500,000,— Less 2 Reserve mae op 101,214,638.18 
Profit and Loss Account emetnentemesssrerrenssernsmee  149,176,119.90 Fl. 1,209,718,949.29 
Loans to Group Companies ,, 12,584,971.92 
—_—__————— 1,222, 303,921.21 
re ne ot er nee 
No ne ciaicgescamn 11,928,299.17 
MN asics tas stsscasip eociass co necebiltadeessaicintid anced. dee 
Debtors for dividends for 1950, payable in 1951... 103,865,140.— 
Fl. 1,389,389,649.70 FI. 1,389,389,649.70 
7 PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 1950 
LOSS . PROFIT 
Fl. FL 
| Administration and other expenses... 3,186,183.39 Balance Undistributed Profit 1949 37.955.314.03 
interest on 34° Debenture Loan 2000 3,500,000.— Wictiecila cin th : . G i Cinna + Cros 
Interest on 3$°% Private LOAMS oo 3, 501,750.— ave i 3 On shares in various SsToup Companies, 120.316.580.43 
Differences in Exchange Se a es ee 34,532.17 ete., ess interest vs nnn tn . ‘ Ki 
Balance Of PLOFIt serennnnenninneminnennsnrrnne-iinennnneivanum 149,176,119.90 Dividends and Coupons forfeited by Limitation... 1,126,691.— 
Fl. 159,398,585.46 Fl. 159,398,585.46 
The Hague, May, 1951. . The Board of Directors : 
J. B. AUG. Kesster, Chairman. W. H. Van Leeuwen. J. KLopper. B. Ta. W. VAN HAssect, General Managing Director. 
FE. J. izerman. W. H. De Moncuy. C. J. Coitor D’sscury. J. H. Loupon 
F. Q. Den HOLLANDER. J. Luyten. A. S. OPPENHEIM H. BLOEMGARTEN Managing Directors. 
M. P. L. STEENBERGHE F. A. C. Gutpin 





60TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—JUNE 28, 1951. 


PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE ANNUAL REPORT 


The year 1950 showed record activities in all phases of the A balance of profit of Fis. 38,341,873.92 will be carried forward 
operations of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group. to the profit and loss account for the year 1951 as compared 
The Group's contribution to world oil production amounted to _—with last year’s carry forward of Fis. 37,955,314.03. 


11.7 per cent ; a peak which has not been achieved since 1929. The Annual Report includes audited statements of (a) Profit 
Group production (including amounts received under long and Loss and Appropriations for the year ended December 31, 
term contracts) amounted to 454.3 million barrels ; 18 percent. 1950, of the companies comprising the Royal Dutch/Shell 
higher than in 1949 and as much as 85 per cent above 1946. Group of oil companies and (b) Assets and Liabilities under- 
The average daily rate of crude oil and natural gasoline lying the investment of parent. companies in the Group. 
Processed in its refineries was approx. 1} million barrels, an | Comparative figures are given for 1949. They are on the same 
increase of some -17 per cent over 1949. basis as and substantially confirm the tentative figures of profit 
_ The total tanker tonnage controlled and period cartes for that year given in last year’s Report. 
increased by 1} million dwt. tons. By the end o year After deducting all charges including Exploration, Deprecia- 
oe to some 5} million tons dwt. of which some os tion, Taxation and Miscellaneous Appropriations for the 
Shi ion tons dwt. was owned by the Group and Eagle Oil purposes of individual companies, the profit for 1950 available 
pping Co. Ltd. for Group appropriations was £49,202,066 (1949 £35,846,934). 
i-atly in 1951 the Group ordered 46 tankers of 18,000 and = The amount brought forward from 1949 was £40,202,520 which 
8,000 tons dwt. These tankers amounting in total to over gives a total of £89,404,586. From this amount £33,000,000 
900,000 tons dwt. will cost about £45,000,000 and are for delivery (1949 £23,250,000) has been appropriated to reserves, leaving 
1952 and 1955 from Netherlands and British yards. 4 balance of £56,404,586. 


The net profit R Dutch Petroleum Company for From this sum dividends have been, or will be, paid in respect 
1950 of Fis. 1] enmeels as against Fis. 82,643,956.98 for of the year 1950 to the parent companies, namely Royal Dutch 
9 makes it possible to pay a dividend of 4 per cent on the Petroleum Company and The “ Shell ” Transport and Trading 
1,500 preference shares and of 12 per cent on the ordinary share Company, Limited of £16,283,382 (for 1949 £12,367,895) 
capital of Fis. 906,523,000 outstanding on December 31, 1950. leaving £40,121,204 to be carried forward to 1951. 


Copies of the full Accounts can be obtained free of charge by anyone interested from N. M. Rothschild & Sons, New Court, 
Report and St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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for a commercial operator to load the Ambassador with such . .. 


precision, and the certificate of airworthiness. 


has uF 
been withheld uatil the margin could be made miore reason- 


able. This has now been done by fitting a new elevator to 
the aircraft. The modification ap to be entirely suc- 
cessful and a certificate of ai iness may, therefore, 
issued in July when flight trials have been completed. If 
the first Ambassador could be in service by the middle of 
August ; five more are scheduled for delivery this year, and 
a further fourteen in 19§2. 


some of the Corporation’s most heavily booked routes. Their 
failure to arrive has meant that ‘aircraft from other services 
have had to be diverted to those routes, and has involved 
heavier calls for aircrews since Ambassador services would 
have been operated with fewer flying staff. BEA’s consequent 
“ sense of frustration ” is understandable. In recent years the 
Corporation has reduced its annual deficit by impressive 
steps in the face of continually rising costs: this summer’s 
cancellations will now offset much of this saving. 


* * * 


Softwood Supplies and Russian Negotiations 


When early last year *the United Kingdom Timber 
Control bargained with Sweden on the basis of £47 10s. a 
standard, it miscalculated the market and lost the timber—less 
than a third of the softwood hoped for in 1950 under the 
Anglo-Swedish trade agreement was eventually purchased. It 
also revealed the loss of British influence on softwood prices 
that used to be predominant before the war. After the out- 
break of the Korean war, Britain had to turn to North 
America ; with a more plentiful supply of dollars it was able 
to contract in the latter half of 1950 for about half a million 
standards both in British Columbia and the United States 
at high prices, which in their turn set a higher level for 
Scandinavian prices in 1951. Then the timber trade was 
partially freed in October and up to the end of April some 
680,000 standards had been bought on private account. 
More recently the Timber Control has contracted with 
British Columbian firms for over 300,000 standards for ship- 
ment up to June, 1952. If the business recently done by the 
Timber Control in the United States and by private buyers 
during May is included, imports during 1951 should total 
about 1,500,000 standards, a figure that. takes no account of 
the possibility of new agreements with Russia and allows for 
SE A eee oe em SE RAGE ee 
freight. 


Such a total suggests that, even after stockpiling by the 
Government and re-stocking by the trade, softwood supplies 
in this country should be adequate by the end of the summer 
—at least to meet the consumption of the present 
time. It also provides a background for the negotiations that 
continue with Russia for softwoods both from the Kara Sea 
and from the White Sea or the Baltic. Agreement had been 
partially reached about a fortnight ago for 28,000 standards 
of Kara Sea at £106 a standard c.i.f. and for 
122,000 standards of White Sea softwoods at {76 a standard 
f.0.b., but subject to certain Russian ‘stipulations: first 
half the tonmage to carry the Kara Sea timber should be 
supplied by this country and secondly that cargo ships for 
White Sea timber should be available at Acchangel within 
three weeks after the timber is declared ready for 
It is unlikely, in present circumstances, that the Timber 
Control will accept such conditions, for it i 


be 
i 





“eS a ea ¥Y © meet 
ment is not certain ; the Russian ciginal 
ee a ee For the 
time since the war, the major problem Britain is no longe 
that of sheer physical shortage of timber supplies ; shortage 
delays in at Ports have bea 


Shorter Notes 


The Union Discount Company announces that Tre 
consent has been given to the capitalisation of [128337 
from the share premium account and to the issue of 1,283,333 
ordinary shares of £1 each, credited as fully paid; it j 
intended to distribute these shares (which will rank por 
passu with the existing ordinary stock for the interim diy. 
dend to be declared next month) in the proportion of on 
new share for every £3 of stock held. Since 1937 th 

has kept its dividend frozen at 10 per cent and 
has built up very substantial reserves, both published and 
hidden ; there seems every reason to suppose, therefore, thst 
the present rate of dividend will be maintained on th 
increased capital. 


* 


Sir William Crawford Currie, at the annual meeting oa 
Wednesday of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, illustrated the gravity for a shipping company 
of the suspension of initial allowances on expenditure to be 
incurred in the coming Sosacal year. Seven companies in 
the group, with liabilities for ships under construction 
aos their assets by nearly £2,000,000, had received 
tax relief of over £4,500,000 in initial allowances. Thus 
without these allowances their deficiency would have been 
more than trebled. Apart from the loss of the initial allow- 
sace, the basic question of calculating depreciation to meet 
current replacement costs instead of initial costs demanded 
further consideration, For even in addition to very high 
prices for liner construction, the number of cargo liners 

employed had to be greater in order to allow for loading 
and discharging delays at the ports of call. 


* 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power last week neatly contrived 
to nullify one effect of the National Coal Board’s zoa- 
delivered price scheme before it came into operation. To 
the Board’s new. system of graded coals and equalised traas- 
port charges, which would have had the effect of reducwg 
domestic coal prices by 113d. a ton, the Ministry 

i in distributors’ margins. The consume 
was thus promised his coal at an average of a shilling a 


R 
2, 
z 
g 


cheaper, and finally offered masimeeeaqnere a ton dearer ; for 
both changes, to increase ity, was given the same 
explanation, “ changes in transport ” In reality, while 


the Board was red its prices, the distributors had sats- 

fied the Ministry thet their costs were rising. 4 

Minister might perhaps have called his increase a matt 
te 
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Company Notes 


ynited Molasses.—The impressive im- 
rrovenent in United Molasses Bice trading 
Profits from £2,145,959 to £3,592,941 is 
rartly due 10 the inclusion for the first time 
{ earnings of Anchor Line, now wholly 
owned by United’ Molasses, but mainly to 
she increased earnings of the group’s tanker 
feet, The company did. not immediately 
benefit from the sustained rise in freight 
cates in the latter half, of 1950, but voyage 
xcounts of recent months have begun to 
show their effect, and “a marked increase ” 
in earnings is expected this year, when the 
tanker fleet will be restored in size. to its 
prewar numbers and more than restored in 
spnual carrying capacity. 

As the company’s issued capital had become 
completely out of line with the real capital 
ae worth, based on book Ni 
of £12,500, represents at present replace- 
ee values a less than a ee to 
20 million—the company t to broaden 
the basis of its capital. The Capital Issues 
Committee finally agreed to the capitalisation 
from reserves of £1,954,000, after the com- 
pany had sought permission to capitalise 
double this amount, and in April one 6s. 8d. 
ordinary stock unit was issued for every 
unit held. The final tax-free ordinary. capital 
of 6} per cent is to be paid on the doubled 
capital, so that the year’s total’ distribution 
is one — sain cent ce original 
capital of £1,954, against r cent 
plus a wn cash distribution of 23 per 
cent in , 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1949 1950 


Consolidated Earnings sm § of 
Trading profit .......cssevenee 2,145,959 3,592,941 
Total income .......cssaeaceed  . 2,286,609 3,855,090 
Depueciation .. isis cece eee 799.975 1,203,358 
Taxation: ..6.iV. saa so aewee 652,232 1,382,256 
Group earnings for ord. tOCR. sie >» ’ 
Ordinary ate ae ae sees 450,508 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 27 43-81 
Ketained by subsidiaries ....... 150, 205,000 
Added to carry forward. 15.4 .. 205,997 414,994 


vons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation.. 1,028,920 7,864,326 


Net current assets; 0. iiecse cae 4,285,428 3,437,151 
Steck. . .... 000500 calhpeniben 659,995 2,112,432 
Cath cc corre erelent 2,872,785 1,594,807 
VOMIVES......... sss vinatinenanes 9,829,146 10,524,745 
Ordinary capital. .......cceeee 000 1,954, 


0s. 8d. ordinary stock at 39s. ud yields {3 15s. per ceni. 


_ The replacement of tankers lost in the war 
is now almost completed ; the book value of 
motor vessels at cost has increased by 
42,088,672 to £9,638,970 with the purchase 
of new tankers in 1950 and payments of 
41,132,065 have been made for four new 
lankers building at the end of the year. 
Capital expenditure Of this nature has made 
some call on liquid resources, so that cash 
has fallen from £2,872,785 to. 

and British government securities from 
£791,213 to £i ,480 ; when the tankers now 
under construction are delivered, no further 
capital commitments of any consequence are 
in Prospect in the next few years and this 


should lead to a strengthening” of liquid 
resources, When the Board of Trade coe 


up its control of mola 

acquired stocks previously held by the Board, 
. that the book value of molasses stocks 
‘ lumped from £134,770 to £1,542,666. 
ing stocks of molasses at ‘high prices, 
Wever, imposed some strain on liquidity, 
idiary had to sell some 
government securities 

_ the chairman. -is- optimisti 
mmediate future 1 Says. that calabined 


tarnings for 1 1 ee 
t very substantial increase ver” 1980." 


concern, p 5 * 5 i 
the abnocaslf “Siete eileiee tee eeiaioree 
ind it is feared that it will encourage greater 
Production of synthetic alcohol, $0 that the 
present inflate y migh at suffer when 
alcohal brought about — for coe on 


+ 


ment comes to an end.” Despite this risk, 
the company has erected and equipped 
collecting stations in areas where it was 
uneconomical to collect and ship molasses 
at the lower prices prevailing at the begin- 
ning of 1950. 


w 


sd. and P. Coats.—One of the biggest 
disappointments in the market since the 
dividend thaw began was the mere main- 
tenance of Coats’ ordinary dividend at 12} 
per cent; immediately the , announcement 
was made the {£1 share units fell 5s. to 
62s. 6d. but they have since recovered to 
65s. 7id. to yield 3.8 per cent. The report 
shows that group trading profits have risen 
from £13,133,612 to 15,546,151, but 
exchange gains following devaluation and the 
conversion to sterling of stocks carried by 
foreign subsidiaries have inflated the 1950 
figure by £2,800,000 compared with 
£2,250,000. in 1949; allowing for these 
windfall gains the increase in profits is of 
the order of £1,700,000 and is said to arise 
“from higher values experienced under the 
general inflationary conditions operating 
during the year.” The greater part of the 
1950 exchange profits was retained by over- 
seas subsidiaries and as the company does 
not provide for taxation on these gains until 
they are transferred, the provision for British 
taxation has actually fallen from £4,339,565 
to £3,234,986. It is emphasised that reten- 
tions by subsidiaries, which total £6,394,488, 
against 2,924,285, and which include 
exchange gains of 2,795,121, against 
£566,970, are not freely available for distri- 
bution through the parent company’s 
account ; exchange controls restrict’ the 
transfer of cash and goods within the group 
and the capital needs of subsidiaries have to 
be met from profit retentions. The parent 
com *s earning cover on the ordinary 
divi is, however, over £2,000,000, so 
that the company’s dividend policy appears 
to be weighted on the side of caution, 
Years to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
Consolidated earnings -— { f 
Trading profit .........eeeees 13,133,612 15,546,151 
Total income. o. veers sc cncnnsss 13,426,858 15,933,292 
Depreciation . ....6..0-+eee ee 741,620 823,268 
UR” SRROUOM hc 5 sake den crewas 4,339,565 3,234,986 
Group ron for ord. stock .... 3,155,706 5,888,011 
Ordinary dividends ........... 1,014,062 986.406 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... it = 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 2,924,285 6,394.4 
Added to general reserves and 
catry forward ..........+0+- 1,831,303. 1,654,982 
Cons dalance sheet analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. . 7,885,906 8,819,471 
Net current assets............. 36,410,920 42,560,939 
DN risk BOERS 4 AGS os 35,785,855 39,876,780 
SMM ES, 5s vs Sewk Cbs COR coke ee 3,709,830 5,611,649 
Reserves. ...........-. SORE 25,437,947 32,628,628 
Ordinary capital ..........645 14,750,000 14,750,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 65s. 74d. yields £3 16s, per cent. 


The ploughing back of profits has, of 
course, strengthened an already impressive 
balance sheet. Reserves are up from 
£25,437,947 to £32,628,628, while subsidiary 
companies have reduced bank overdrafts from 
£1,109,848 to £953,485. Investment 
im current assets may partly explain the 
decision to buttress reserves, for stocks are 
higher at £39,876,780, against £35,785,855 
rather as a result of a rise in raw cotton 
yarn prices than of any increase in physical 
uantities, and trade debtors have risen from 
$5.157,1 18 to £7,275,899 as a result of higher 
sales. _ turnover. The strength and 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


British Funds | Price, | Price, GTS 




















May 1, 1964-6 
110 | 104 Victory 


oan 





we 
oo 
wo 
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Prices, 
Year 1951 and May | June tees 
Jan. 1 to Guaranteed 6, 6. 
High 7 Low |~ tae fy Tee 
01%! 100f War Bonds 23%. .| 100% mart 3 Ne 
| Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 118 91 
10143) 1005 War Bonds 24%... 10134] 102%/ 1 0 ie 
i ar. - 
1024, 1004 Exch. Sar 23%. .| 11d) 101g} 118 8 
Feb. 15, 1955 
103; 1014} War Bonds 24% ..! 1024 | 1023 | 2 0 Se. 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 2 4 01 
102} 101 Funding 29%. ...7014*| 1019*) 1 $ Ie 
| June 35, 1962:57 |230 47. 
1034) 1023 Nat, Defence 3%, .| 1034 | 1034 2 5 9¢ 
gli 15, 1954-58 /213 51 
1044 | 1024) War Loan 3°%....| 1023 | 1024] 2 7 We 
| | Oct, 15, 1955-59 (213 31 
1014 97§ ‘Savings Bonds 3% 98 | 97#| 316 3 
| Aug. 15, 1955-65 i358 6i 
993 | 97 (Funding 24%....) 974) 97413 4 66 
ws) coy cia eet) om | al 2S 
} Ses isd e 
re oe 15, 1959-69 eat watts 34 
unding 3%..... [ | 9 Se 
| Aug. 1, 1966-68 3 8 BI 
1079) 1023 |F ee 1038 1038 | 3ll 4 
99) | 924 \Savings Bonds 3% 93} 934) 319 be 
j i Ss € 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | | 3 10 10! 
943 90} ‘Savings Bas. 24% 90} ; . 10¢ 
3 
| 3 
3 
4 


99 | 95 Bel enla Stest % SBE | 953 | 3 
UBr. t y } 
| Feb. 15, 1979-81 1316 41 
i t ' 
(e). To earliest date. (f) Flat_yi * Ex dividend, 
t Assumed average life years 3 months. 











Jan. 1 to 


June 6 | 


High | Low | | } § s. d. 
$i | \Anglo-Am. 10/-...) 8 84: 312 6 
6H 44 /Anglo-Iran {1.... 54 | 5%) & 7 10 

100/— | 82/6 |Assoc, Elect. {1..| 97/6 | 98/9' 4 1 1 

110/9 | 80/- |Assoc. P. Cem. £1.|108/9 |110/- | 5 0 0 
























37/44) 26/6 \Austin 5/-....... 35/7} 36/104} 4 14 11 
156/= /143/~ |Bass {1 ......... 149/44149/44 6 7 6 
55/6 | 46/4}'Boots 5/-........ 50/6*| 52/- | 3 16 11 
36/- | 23/1) Br. Celanese 10/-.| 34/6 34/6") 2.17 11 
101/6 | 89/3 Br. Oxygen {1...| 99/- 00/6 | 3.19 7 
10/- | 54,'9 Coats £1......... 63/9*| 65, 74 3.16 2 
50/~ | 38/— (Courtaulds £1... .| 48/6 | 49/3 | 4 1 3 
24/9 | 19/14)Distillers 4/-..... 23/6 | 24/+|3 6 8 
68/6 | 54/6 [Dunlop {1....... 64/9" 67/6 | 5 3 & 
60/3 | 46/3 |Ford {1......... 57/6 | 60/-| 4 3 4 
91/~ | 81/3 Gen. Elect. {1....| 92/6 | 92/6/5315 8 
145/6_127/6 |Guinness 1... .. . 1% ere S 
45/74 30/9 [Hawker Sid. 5/-..| 44/1} 45/61 3.11 5 
53/10} 42/1}/Imp. Chem. {1...'51/104) 53/6 | 4 9 9 

5% _ 44 /Imp. Tobacco £1.) sale 3 4 
57/1})39/104)Lancs. Cotton £1.) 55/74) 55/74] 4 9 11 
51/- 40/10}\Lever {1 ........ | 53/14, 56/6 | 415 7 
61/9 | 55/9 Brick £1..| 59/ 59/44) 5 010 
104/- 80/— [Marks & Sp. A. 5/-| 99/3*/103/6 | 3 12 6 
69/6 | 83/9 |P. & O. Def, £1...| 63/- | 64/6 | 419 3 
41/10}| 36/3 |P. Johnson Io/-..| 41/6 | 41/6 6 0 & 

5h| 3/h9)Shell” Stk. £1...) 49+ 4 i417 8 

7 6% /Tube Investmt. {1)  7* 3il 5 
103/9 | 82/44IT. & Newall {1...| 5a) 5 (317 7 
417/~ \35/1 (Union Castle {1.., 38/-*| 38/6 | § 3 11 
77/6 | 49/6 1. Sua Betong £1.| 62/6 | 64/45/15 10 8 
56/- | 35/3 |Vickers £1....... 54/- | 53/- | 414 4 
50/- | 43/- |Woolworth 5/- ...] 49/- | 49/6 | 4 5 10 

* Ex dividend. 
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| . Statistical § umm ie 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousaad) 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 2, 1951, total ordinary 
revenue was £67,122, 000, against ordinary 
expenditure of £76, 382,000 and issues to sinking 
funds nil. Thus, "including sinking fund allo- 
cations of {1,550,000 the surplus accrued since 

April 1, 1951, is — gy compared with a 
surplus of £27, for the corresponding 
period of the previous Sree 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





. y zg 
Sanpens T8X....-+ \1624000) 138,186] 158, ns 11,530 18, 548 
Sur-tak os esseee se 18,200 18,30 1,500 
Estate, etc., Duties! 180,000 33,900 37/900 +s 0 6,200 
Stamps.......... 55,000 9,220) 10,900) 1,000 1,000 
5 Tax. 312,650 30,280; 39,40@ 2,940 1/800 
EPT 3 Rates ips i 





Other Inland Rev. 00 G ... 10 
SpecialContributn.| 1,500 1,150 0 590 80 


Toa inn Ry. 5a a or 
Customs. . 00 
Bache... ciiceceas sr — artes 
Total Customs and 

Excise ....s00. 1651000 9) 37,160 


Motor Duties..... 62,000 103 
Surplus War Stores! 20,000 ose 
from 


Surp!’ Tradg. | 000 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | % 00 
pee we By +7 ont 

Miscell, Receipts, 05,000 


Total Ord. Rev.. (see sions 67,122 


SELF- BaLancina: 


Post Office....... 179,43 Te 
Tncome phen! on) 
E.P.T. ag 4,900 


ye nee, n- ‘sans 634, ik 70,110 





meh anrdene. 
thousand 
Esti- 
. A 1, Week | Week 
Expenditure ma ; 
= wert Yoso Tosa ended | ended 
to |} June | June 


3, 
sn |i | P| a | 






Dav. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 

DR. os io eak | 535,000 28,683) 27,538 
Pa mace to N.! 

baited 38,000 wen eee 

Other Cons. Funds; 11,000 118s «144 
Tobe iris BS | §84,000 111,498 28,801! 27,682 
Supply Services . . 361292 424 9405 33,270; 48, 
Total Ord. Expd., ‘19692 528 ,221| 587,438 62,071) 76, 7 
Sinking Funds ... 2,044 1,550 oa 


Total oe, Self- 


Serr-BALANcInG | | 
Post Office. ....../ | 179,43, ae 25,900 2,500: 2,900 


Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 4,900 


’ 
Votel uc ech 4381252 rae act eianadlec 79,370 


After decreasin wokess Exchequer balances by 
£485, 147 to £2, 538, the other o tions 
oc the week increased’ the National bt by 
£20,106,787 to £26,267 million, 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


Teed Pe BE was 0 v.90: b knacaee aoc 209 250 
NET ISSUES (£ tho 

’ o i sence (Money) Act 4 — ok sah a's 260 
phatbhhins iiie ves rab 'eb ate bees mn 1 

Export Pannen Act, 1949, 8. S(2) .. ceseesees ° 40 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, ROU, 6a 0s Sodiur 380 

Local Authorities Act, 1945, s. 3(2)........ 4,900 

New Towns Act, 1946, s. 12(3) .........c0cseees 850 


Cinematograph ‘Film Production rh Loans) 

‘oa! u ationalisation A 5. 000 

Miscell. Fin. Prov. Act, 1946, = Bi) War Damage . ’ 
War Damage Commission .................. 3,000 

Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits... 364 


11,582 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SUNE 6, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
NRicireatatign tit stain Other tok : iylsin 


Securities 
++ 15,224, Other Sees... a 
0. 
het os a 5,513,533 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ....+. 145,00 
Secs.:- 0,323,741 


Public bepase ; iia Discounts ot 


Public Accts.* Advances... 
A.M, Treas. Securities... wien 


eee Secs... ssa 





. as ies 

«+e 800,041,126) Notes........ 15,204.43 

Other Accts... 86,280,476; Coin........ . 649,163 

421,639, $13 421,639,813 

s etna Doe uer, area Banks, Conamissioner of 
t 


Accounts. 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(g million) 









tion... 352-31331-61511 


WOE VE. cea ce-vess ss 18-1) 18-7 4 
Government debt and 
securities® sone eee 345 8)1545-8.145:8 
Other securities......... O07 07 
Gold and Coin.......... 39 (39 
Valued at s. per fine os. 248/01 248/0, 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— | i 
its —— } 
blic Accounts ........ ee mt 
Treasu ry Special Account ‘ s , 
Bankers ... * wee 6-3} 296-4 0 
CIE acini csi Fewei ice 82-5 ~< 65 
WOME eccesecacvessesss 411-2, 409-0 4056 
Securities ; ; 
<r ae een tewnes 380-0) 31 ; ns 
ts, CC... sees. + 75 28 TS 
ae eee * 23-1) 3: ay 
WOO ss ekGeresy cise vbbA 410-6 407-8 401-9 
Maanniekaandscec 18-6 - iy *, 
% | 
“ ” we 4-5 47 4 
Proportion weetene | } 









Government debt 15,100, capital £14,553) 
Fiduciary be sect see STs to 1,350 ilo 0 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 


REVIEW OF GOLD-MINING AND OTHER INTERESTS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders in Union Corporation, Limited, was 
held in Johannesburg, Mr P. M. Anderson 
presiding. The chairman said : 

Our gross profit for the year was 
£1519,366. Revenue from div ends and 
interest rose by £318,714 to. £1,408,706. 
This increase was more than offset by a fall 
of £348,345 to £110,660 in net realised pro- 
fis on shareholdings, fees and_ sundry 
receipts, after charging expenses. These net 
realised profits fluctuate in accordance with 
market conditions and with the financial 
policy of the Corporation and it is satisfac- 
tory that the more stable dividend income 
now represents such a considerable propor- 
tion of the total revenue, 


Largely as a result of unilateral relief 
which was accorded to the Corporation under 
the United Kingdom Finance Act, 1950, the 
amount of United Kingdom income-tax and 
profits tax charged on profits for the year 
was substantially less than for the previous 
year, and as a comsequence the net profit 
after taxation increased by £96,249 to 
£927,319. Out of this peoit your directors 
have considered it desirable to appropriate 
£300,000 to exploration reserve which, after 
deducting £193,930 actually spent on explo- 
ration during the year, now stands at 
£366,575. As will be seen from the report, 
the Corporation is still actively engaged on 
prospecting and substantial provision on this 
account is therefore required. 


Dividends totalling 6s. per share free of 
United Kingdom income-tax, the same rate 
as last year, have been id and absorbed 
£558,000, leaving [282,427 to be carried 
forward to the new account, compared with 
£213,008 brought forward from 1949. 

The Corporation’s financial position at the 
end of the year was satisfactory ; the balance 
of debtors and cash assets after deducting 
current liabilities and provisions as shown in 
the balance-sheet was £1,666,650. 


WITWATERSRAND 


The tonnage milled in 1950 by the Wit- 
watersrand gold mines increased by over 
2,500,000 tons to 59,515,200 tons, and as the 
mcreased price of gold of 248s. 3d. per ounce 
fine was received for the output over the full 
year, the working revenue at £139,491,029 
was {28,873,593 more than in 1949. W 
ing costs totalled £87,956,643, so that the 
working profit was 51,534,386, which is 
£17,584,593 more than for the previous year. 
In addition, the sum of £2,123,547 accrued 
to the industry from sales of gold at enhanced 
Prices for industrial and artistic purposes. 

After appropriating over £6,000 
capital expenditure and other nc and after 
Providing for ts to the Government, 
dividends distributed to shareholders. totalled 

000, or an incrense of just over 

0,001 with the previous year. 

{is estimated that. taxation and share. of 
Government 


= ey the ‘ 
to i 
(10,750,000. “Neewitheecndany toe catatas, 


ister of Finance announced 
wae toring the formula tax to the 1947 
mai Sauna Swe 
from January 1, 1951. ne 


The money value of the output, the work- 


ing profit, and the total dividends distributed 
to shareholders in 1950 are the highest 
achieved in the history of the Witwatersrand 
goldfields. Unfortunately, it appears doubt- 
ful whether these records can be maintained 
for the present because of the contraction in 
the supply of native labour and the rising 
costs of goods and services. The industry 
is accustomed to fluctuations in the labour 
supply, but the rise in costs has a more 
permanent appearance. Working costs per 
ton milled rose persistently throughout 1950 
and averaged 29s. 7d. or 2s, 7d. more than in 
1949, while during the first four months of 
the current year they have averaged 31s. 1d. 
Increasing cost of production is, of course, 
not peculiar to South Africa, but is part of 
the world-wide inflation from which we are 
suffering and which has received further 
impetus from rearmament and the Korean 
war. ; 


To some extent the producing gold mines 
have been able to offset the effect of the 
increases in working costs by the additional 
revenue which has accrued to them through 
their proportion of the industry’s sales of 
gold at a premium for industrial and artistic 
purposes. 


One of the consequences of increased work- 
ing costs is that large quantities of ore in 
almost every mine which might otherwise 
have been mined become unpayable and are 
lost to the industry and to the country. 
Thus, though the total development footage 
driven by the industry in 1950, excluding the 
O.F.S. mines, increased by about 7 per cent. 
to 2,147,517 ft.,. the ore reserves declined 
by about 2 per cent. to 192,812,000 tons, 
the average grade being slightly lower at 
4.82 dwt. per ton. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


There are now 13 mines being opened up 
in this field, which is undergoing rapid trans- 
formation as a result of intense activity. 


In common with the producing mines of 
the Witwatersrand, these mines have suffered 
from the steady rise in the cost of plant, 
equipment, stores and materials, which has 
been particularly ey since devaluation. 
The immediate effect of this is a substantial 
increase in the funds requifed for capital 
account. 

The chairman, re reviewed the results 
of the ucing gold mining companies on 
the Srieemaruted under the adeabcigesesiodl 
of the Corporation, then proceeded: 


GOLD INTERESTS 


The Withok Proprietary Company, 
Limited.—The deep borehole which I men- 
tioned Hast year as being sunk in the central 
portion of the company’s farm Withok No. 7, 
district Brakpan, intersected the Main Reef 
at a depth of 7,161 ft., giving a value of 
45.4 dwt. over 3.9 in., equivalent to 177 inch- 
dwt., while a deflection gave 29.5 dwt. over 
63 in. or 186 inch-dwt. A further deep 
borehole is at present being drilled in the 
north-eastern portion of the farm. 

St. Helena Gold Mines, Limited.— 
Development work has been severely retarded 
by the intersection of water-bearing fissures. 

ile the total footage carried out to date 
is not neatly as t as had been hoped, the 
rcentage payability and the average value 
OP vetisfactury. It’ is anticipated that milling 
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will start shortly on a small scale, but’ it may 
take a considerable time before the mine 
reaches its full milling capacity of 80,000 
tons per month, as much will depend on the 
progress made in speeding up development 
work, 


Owing to the effects resulting from the 
delay in development work and to increases 
in costs of equipment and materials over the 
past two years, further finance amounting to 
about .£ 1,400,000 will. be required to enable 
the mine to reach full production. In this 
connection your Corporation has recently 
agreed to lend the company up to £1,000,000 
aS a temporary loan bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. In addition the St. Helena Company 
has obtained a further housing loan from the 
South African Mutual Life Assurance Society 
amounting to £400,000, which sum your 
Corporation has agreed to guarantee tem- 
porarily until a bond can be passed in favour 
of that society, 


OTHER INTERESTS 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
set up a new milling record in 1950 by treat- 
ing 623,000 tons of ore against 580,000 tons 
in the previous year. Although metal prices 
were somewhat lower than in the previous 
year, this was more than offset by the benefits 
derived by the company from the devaluation 
of sterling and by the greater output. 
Accordingly, the net operating profit rose 
from £628,000 to £818,000 and the directors 
have recommended a dividend of 7s. per 
stock unit, against 5s. last year. 


To bring the company’s: issued capital 
more in line with the capital employed in the 
business, the consent of the British Treasury 
has been obtained to capitalise 
£1,028,406 10s. out of certain reserves and 
undistributed profits and to use this sum to 
pay up and issue to stockholders one bonus 
share for each unit of stock held. 


Chrome Mines of South Africa, Limited, 
has increased its production from its two 
— mines, the Groothoek Mine in the 

ydenburg district and the Zwartkop Mine 
in the Rustenburg area of the Transvaal. 
Substantial sales were made by the company 
during 1950, and although it has large orders 
on its books for future delivery, it is severely 
hampered by an inadequate supply of railway 
trucks. In common with other mines in 
South Africa it is feeling the effect Of rising 
Costs. 

Bay Hall Trust, Limited, maintained its 
dividend of 6 per cent. free of United King- 
dom tax in respect of the year 1950. Art the 
end of the year the appreciation of its hold- 
ings over book cost amounted to £975,34]. 


In 1950 British Enka, Limited, further 
increased its output, worki t rising to 
£941,000 compared with {£5 in the 
previous year. The net after providing 

tion and taxation, rose to agar 
compared with £153,000 in 1949. In addi- 
tion, £218,000 previously vided for 
taxation and no longer required for this pur- 
pose, was brought back to the credit of the 
profit and loess account. The. company 
increased its dividend from 7} per cent. to 
10 per cent. and placed £400,000 to gener 
reserve. 

South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
Limited, again increased its production and 
declared dividends for the year amounting 
to 1s. 10}d. per share, an increase of I}d. 
per share over 1949. At the Enstra Mill 
construction work in preparation for expan- 
sion of output is proceeding satisfactorily. 
To finance the new pulp and paper mill in 
Natal, the cost of which is estimated to be 
of the order of £3,000,000, the company has 
obtained a long-term loan of £1,000,000 from 
the South African Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, and it is planned to raise the balance 
of the funds required in due course by an 
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issue of Ordinary shares in which your do not think that there is anything which 
Corporation will participate. I can usefully add to the information there. 
Since the close of the year, the Hoa. L. W. 

a Douglas has = oe ig dan the 

Particulars are given in the directors’ Cotporation. experience in mining 
report of the principal exploration ventures and financial matters will be of great value. 
which are being carried out by your The report and accounts were adopted - 


Ta- 
tion through its subsidiary companies, and I and the retiring directors re-elected. 


CROWN MINES LIMITED 


DEVALUATION BENEFITS OFFSET BY RISING COSTS | 
SATISFACTORY ORE RESERVE POSITION 
MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 





The annuai meeting of Crown Mines 
Limited, was held on May 30th in Johannes- 
burg. 

Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, 
who presided, said, due mainly to the higher 
price received for gold since devaluation on 
September 19, 1949, and also to additional 
income received from sales of gold at en- 
hanced prices for industrial and artistic 
purposes, the revenue of the d-mining 
industry in the year 1950 been the 
highest ever recorded in the history of gold- 
mining in South Africa. 

Monthly working profits of the industry, 
although also totalling a record amount for 
the year, had declined seriously as the result 
of a steady and material increase in working 
costs. After averaging 26s. 3d. per ton milled w 
for the quarter immediately prior to devalua- 
tion, working costs had imcreased to 28s. 6d. 
in the last quarter of 1949 to 30s. 5d. in the 
last quarter of 1950 and to 31s. Id. in the 
first quarter of the current year. 

Unless that upward tr of working costs 
could be halted, benefits resulting from de- 
valuation would soon disa and the in- 
dustry might again experience the difficult 
conditions which had prevailed as recently 
as 21 months ago. 


4.5 dwt per ton. That represented a decline 
of ree a on the previous year’s 
_ ich in circumstances could be 


as satisfactory. 


RISE CAU CONCERN EXPLORATORY OPERATIONS 
At the company’s mine, revenue for the 
the hi recorded with the - 
exception of the years 1940 and 1941. Ex- 
cluding results for the five years immediatel 
rior to devaluation, working profit 
owever, been the lowest since 1932. 
ing that the mine had been in 
production since 1897, and that the average 
depth of the present main workings was 
about 8,000 feet that was not entirely unex- 
pected, but the rate at which, and the extent 
to which working since 
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LISBON ELECTRIC * 
TRAMWAYS 
SIR HUGH O’NEILL’s REVIEW 
The peed general mecting of 1; 
Electric Tramways, Limited, wil be Liane 
London on June 27th. re 
The ge tg is an extract fro 
. im ‘a, 
ment of the » The Rt Hea 
i oe, me P.C.. MP. citculatad 
ole report accounts for the yey 
It is with deepest regret that | bi 
refer to the recent death of His er eres 
, the President of the on 
se Republic. He had been Prey, Mr 
dent nearly 25 years and was held ip presid 
the greatest affection by all his ae 
During this Portugal enjoyed orderly gold 
Government and achieved stability. He di F 
much to foster and extend the good relations — 
which have always existed between his oan 
country and its oldest ally, Great Britain, sh 
The number of fare-paying Passengers car. creas 
ried by the company’s services continues t» ton 8 
increase and reached the record number ¢ by 3s 
308,007,979, an increase of nearly 14 millioa ‘In 
—< cent. compared with the yer Furo 
5 company’s vehicles each 962 
——_ than the total Sopulation of Lsben sf 
a feat probably unique in public passenger impr 
service Operation. an it 
Besides contributing the sum of £198.47 had 
to the Municipal Revenue of Lisbon ani a 
£109,467 in Portuguese State Tax, the com. high 
pany also provides free travel facilities fw ape 
iormed services. These accouat 


various 

for about 11 million journeys a year in add- 
tion to the figure mentioned above and con- 
verted into money would represent approt- 


mately £100,000. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The final result of the year’s operations s 
that the net profit of £70,390 shows a 
increase, with 1949, of £5,084 
This promt, together with the balance of 

41,197 brought forward from last year, give 
of £111,587. The preference dividend 
the ordinary dividend of 5 per cet 
for the year absorb £61,595, leaving © 
carty forward to 1951 a balance of £49,992 
— during the year on ss 
new deck buses, 10 closed trail 
tramcars and iture on general plist 
and equipment amounted to £66,456. 


t reference was made to te 
prot of an underground railway in Lisboo 
t_ information regarding this = 
technical studies the er 

pany’s oe Te but the construc 
tional has not commenced. 
planning well ahead that 


art 


It. 
dslaite ea ane as they arise, Mr J.P. 
Thomas, M who visited Lisbon # 





to Lisbon at our 
the traffic problem ther 2 
the company on the bet : 
; adopted to improve , 
for an increase in wages 7 
from our workpeople 0 tia 
tions with | authorities ve 
being made effective as from 
manager, Mr ames Ramstf 
ager, Me Teouuly ib : 
of "year and resigned fron 
" manager and cha | 
of the CCFL, 8% | 
: Ma Ramsay bis fy 
irene 
n 
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CITY DEEP LIMITED 


INCREASED WORKING PROFIT 
HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ENVISAGED 
NEED FOR CONSERVING RESOURCES 
MR W. M. FRAMES’ REVIEW 


annual meeting City Deep 
ued, oa held on May 00h in Johannes- 


burg 

MW, M. Frames, acting chairman, who 
presided, in moving the adoption of the re- 
port and accounts, said the price received for 
gold had — unchanged throughout 
the year at 248s. 3d. per ounce fine. As a 
result of that higher price and of the greater 
dficiency and incr tonnage which had 
been attained since the acquisition of Nourse 
Mines property, there had been a net in- 
crease in the Ww profit of 4s. lld. per 
ton milled, although working costs had risen 
by 3s. 4d. to 39s. 2d. per ton milled. 


an. increase 
135,000 tons over ions for 1949 the 
improvement being mainly accounted for oe 

an increase of 95,038 in the tonnage whic 
had been drawn from surface dumps. In- 
creased revenue received as a result of the 
higher price of gold had possible a re- 
cuction in the pay limit and there had been 
a consequent decrease of 0.298 dwt. to 4.269 
dwt. in the average yield per ton milled. 


UNAPPROPRIATED BALANCE 


Working profit for the period — 
review, after placing £878 to 
eserve, had amounted to £1,455,203. “To 
that figure had been a net credit of 
(14,185 being the difference Bee ony 
tems detailed in the income 
cust, makieg & a ee a 38 
which together with the unappropria 
ance of £467,807 oe. 
cinning of the and £12,700 wn 
from sharchaldiale’ con x reserve, had 
made a total of £1,949,895. From that sum 
“ppropriations of £562,635 for taxation, 
{12,748 for forfeited dividends refunded and 


had been made, lea 
balance of £665,121 to caieled to 
the current s accounts, That unappro- 


priated balance had been represented by cash 
‘sets (including shares, stores, aay 
parr _ pa regs in advance), deposits, 

an consignment totalling 
(2,636,948 Eos camnt current liabilities, provisions 
and abnormal costs reserve amounting to 


‘ Ates pretel for sales of eee and 
roperty t 4,647, net expendi- 
ure during the ao Bed amu adjust 
ment of £588 in respect 
Saag deena i 
‘mounted to t left ca 

wialling £181, oe to be carried ees 

the current year, 


_ POSSIBILITY OF LOWER DIVIDEND 


At the annual meeting 


helders had aod * 
Ewe radar during uk oe ; 


i 





for Kl, K2, K3 and 3E sub-incline shafts ; 
pumping stations on the 45th and 48th at 
the 3D = and 1E sub-incline shafts and a water 
column and power cables in the 3D sub- 
incline shaft between the 37th and 48th 
levels. Much of the equipment and material 
which was due for delivery during 1950 
would, however, become available during the 
current year and it was now estimated that 
capital expenditure to be incurred during 
1951 mainly on the equipping of the K sub- 
incline shafts would be of the order of 
£650,000. Appropriations from profits, to- 
gether with funds on hand at the end of 
1950, should be sufficient to enable the 
company to meet that heavy capital expendi- 
ture from its own resources wi t necessity 
for increasing the issued capital. Share- 
holders must expect, however, that dividends 
might be on a somewhat lower scale during 

mext year or two compared with the 
high level which had been attained during 


INCREASED DEVELOPMENT 


Footage developed during the totalled 
59,720 ft., which had repr 
of 2,548 ft. over the figure for 1949, 24,785 
ft. had been sampled, of which li 3925 ft., 
equivalent to 48.1 per cent., had been classed 
as. payable with an average value of 15.9 
dwt. over a channel width of 24 in. In- 


reducing the grade of ore developed. Mean- 
while, new sub-incline shafts were being 
below the 8,500 ft. horizon to 
permit of more extensive development in 
the lower levels of the western part of the 
The Main Reef Leader had contri- 
| per cent. of a 
in the icine af the 1F incline 
ee on that reef been 
Exposures on  pyritic 
si aanntlentek ote: aanemasies 
no payable tonnage had been 
siacloaed. timated payable ore developed 
had amounted to 1,071,800 tons of an 
average value of 5.6 dwt., which was 28,800 
tons and 0.4 dwt. less than the corresponding 
figures for the previous year. 
The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated as at eet a6 ae to be 
12,000 1 averaging wt. over a 
~ width’ of 42.6 m. That was 


onl 


EE 


t 


a 


width 0.6 in. greater. T: 
tap. shah, and o28 pillars, w was not at 
present. a or stoping 
the same at 881,000 tons of an average value 
of 5.8 dwt. 

During the first four months the current 
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HALL. TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Hall Telephone Accessories, Limited was 
held on June ist in London, Major The Hon. 
Oscar M. Guest (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The profit and loss account shows a net 
trading profit for the current year of £62,375, 
which compares with £56,209 for the pre- 
vious year. Although the profit result shows 
an improvement of £6,166 over the previous 
year, this is offset by an increase in taxation 
liability. Your board, however, feel justified 
in recommending a dividend of 10 per cent. 
(less tax) for the year. 

During the past year, the company has 
executed further important orders for coin- 
collectors and stamp machines for the British 
Post Office and a large coin-collector order 
for the Argentine. We have also received 
orders for telephone equipment from a 
number of other administrations for export. 

Our office machinery business has shown 
considerable expansion. During the year our 
research department has been very busily 
engaged on important development work and 
has, in addition, undertaken development 
contracts for certain of the Ministries, which 
should lead to an expansion of our business. 
We have also widened our ficld in the manu- 
facture of certain delicate scientific instra- 
ments, 

With regard to the future, while I think 
we may look forward to the coming year 
with reasonable confidence, it must be 
in mind that the material position is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult and liable to hinder 
our production and ae 

The report was adopted, 


ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED 
RESULTS 


Biwing sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Engineering Components ine? was held 
a 1 5th in London, Mr cc. Griffith, 
ee chairman), presiding. 
The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 
combined profits, before tax, amounted 
to £414,779, compared with £253,804 for 
1949, amd there is left £186,670, being the 
net profit for the year. 

It is proposed to pay a “nal dividend of 
20 per cent. ee ee ae 
(both less tax) for the year, making a 
of 40 per cent., and to carry forward (senso 
against £38,903 brought in. 

Our export trade asian to expand, and 
we are striving to build up connections that 
should assure us a place in these markets 
when conditions change to a a Aer a 

The help that the Gasket factory has r 
ceived from Abergavenny cor added 
materially to our service, and I am 
that in due time we shall reap our just 
reward from this enterprise. 

Our subsidiary company, domiciled . in 
Brisbane, Queensland, has expanded rapidly, 
and should become a most useful adjunct to 
our group. 

The present nee renter now 
taking place is causing, I am sure, t to 
concern to all connected with industry, and 


especially the motor i , and as a result, 
we may find in the not far ant future that 
world markets. 


It does seem reasonably safe to ys 
vided we are to buy 
our raw materials at economic prices, and 
there is no substantial increase in labour 
rates, your company can icok to the future 
with confidence. 

The report was adopid, 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


RECORD DIAMOND SALES 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S SPEECH 


The sixty-third ordinary general meeting 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 


was held on June 5th at Kimberley, South 
Africa. 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: — 


The year 1950 was a prospercus one for 
the diamond industry as a whole and your 
company shared fully in that prosperity. Gem 
and industrial stones were in good demand 
throughout the year and sales reached the 
record level of approximately £51,000,000, 
which compares with the previous record of 
£38,000,000 established in 1948. It should 
be realised, however, that the quantity of 
diamonds sold during 1950 was not appreci- 
ably greater than the quantity sold during 
1948, and that the substantial increase in the 
sterling yield from sales in 1950 was almost 
wholly due to the devaluation of the pound 
sterling in terms of the dollar in September, 
1949. 


One of the main factors contributing to- 
wards the continuing c pronpeenty of the 
diamond industry is, ubtedly, the har- 
monious relationship that exists between the 
principal producers of stones throughout the 
world and others interested in the trade. 
Under the agreements that exist and which 
have a currency of six years as from January 
1, 1950, production and trading are proceed- 
ing most satisfactorily. 


DEMAND MAINTAINED 


During the first five months of the current 
year the demand for both gem and industrial 
stones has been well maintained, with sales 
at an even higher level than they were during 
the same pemod last year. The present out- 
lock is encouraging and 1951 sales may well 
equal or somewhat exceed those of 1950. 


But I would like to sound a note of 
caution. We are living in uncertain times 
and our business is particularly sensitive to 
world events. As you know, our policy aims 
at the permanent welfare of the industry and 
we refuse to be led astray by boom condi- 
tions, but follow a conservative price policy. 
The result is that diamonds are nowadays 
considered a geod hedge against currency 
depreciation and some hoarding of diamonds 
takes place, thus augmenting for the time 
being the volume of gem sales. Then again 
our industrial sales include considerable pur- 
chases by the American authorities for stock- 
piling purposes, With the return of more 
normal times, stockpiling will cease, and the 
hoarded gem diamonds may be-resold. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


I wish to make a special appeal to the 
Minister of Finance to be mindful of these 
factors when assessing the permanent tax 
that can be reasonably imposed on us. 


For a number of years representations have 
been made to have the special levy which 
was imposed during the war, and which was 
intended to play a comparable role to the 
excess profits tax, removed, and a compre- 
hensive case was submitted to the Income 
Tax Enquiry Committee. The Committee’s 
report has not yet been issued. 

In the recent budget the special war levy 
of 2s. 8d. in the £ was indeed removed, but 
in its place the normal tax was increased from 
4s. 6d. to 8s. in the £, an increase of 3s. 6d. 


The net result is that our tax liability has 
been increased by 10d. in the £ and our 
present taxation is only 6d. less than the 
highest rate imposed during the war. 


We are the only industry not relieved from 
war taxation and taking the 10 per cent. ex- 
port tax into account we are more heavily 
taxed than any other industry in the Union. 


GREATER THAN INDUSTRY CAN BEAR 


Surely it is not equitable to impose war 
taxation on dia mines in peacetime. 
The burden is far greater than the industry 
can bear in normal times, when with this im- 
position neither the Premier nor Jagersfon- 
tein Mines would give us a reasonable return 
on the large sums provided for their develop- 
ment and equipment, and a mine like Koffie- 
fontein (unless our sampling work exceeded 
all expectations) would be relegated to the 
category of mines “too rich to ignore and 
too poor to work.” We look upon the present 
taxation as temporary, necessitated by em- 
ergency conditions, and accept it as such. 

But I can only express the hope that the 
report of the Income Tax Enquiry Committee 
will be favourable, that it will receive the 
sympathetic consideration of the government 
and that the diamond taxation will be re- 
viewed in the next budget. 


PREMIER DIAMOND MINE 


One of the features of the diamond in- 
dustry during 1950 was the resumption of 
large-scale operations at the Premier 
diamond mine near Pretoria. Shareholders 
ate aware that this company has a very large 
interest in the Premier company, amounting 
to about 914 per cent. of the issued pre- 
ference share capital and approximately 98 
= cent. of the issued deferred share capital. 

he Premier mine has increased its of 
operations since the end of 1950 and will 
shortly be producing to the full capacity of 
the new plant which has been brought into 
commission in stages over a period. 

_ Your company has also a very large interest 
in The Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
were He ie. “aes0 by This interest 
was increa uring 1950 of 
both ordinary and preference ey cat at 
the close of the year totalled a i 
91 per cent. of the issued or 

capital and 124 per cent. of the issued pre- 
ference share capital. Since the close 
year an offer has been made to 


HELP FOR INDUSTRIES 


The strong financial position to which your 
company and its associated companies have 


eaten ae andere 


ame 
> t its 
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tunities that have occurred to transact 
able business in other directions. -_* 


A noteworthy part has been pla 

Beers Industrial Corporation hi the ap 
writing of capital issues made by cers, 
companies mentioned in the directors’ re 
Similar unities for profitable inves. 
ment continue to present themsely 4 


es, 

‘ ‘ . > OUgh ir: 
dominant interest in De Beers ie 
Corporation, is able to pursue its tradition) 
policy of assisting in the deve 


i951 


lopment of T 
various carefully _ selected enterprises ; 
Southern Africa. The fruits of this progres a 
sive policy will, we confidently expect, be re. pres 
flected in due course not merely in yoy 
company's accounts but also in the progres 
of a number of important national industre = 

figu 

DIVIDENDS AND DIRECTORS’ REMUNERATION er 
hig] 

I would now offer some comment on you of t 
company’s dividends. The normal preferen: } 
= distribution totalled £1 per share for had 


Dividends on the deferred shares : 
5s, 6d., an increase of Is. per shir * 
on the 4s, 6d. declared in respett of the yer 
1949. These tote were paid out of the by 
profits remaining after appropriations hai 
' made, mot only for all foreseen future 











exceeded the issued paid-up capital in é- 
ferred shares, poems to £4,002,203, bs 
£383,143. In the form of addition 
remuneration the directors have received th 
sum of £19,157, this being equal to 5 rm 
cent. of £383,143. It is apparent that, if th 
dividends on the deferred shares should 


ee Coane requirements, but also for a 
share acepunitions arising out of 
the i the capital of certain of ml 
our selling companies (as explained in th a 
directors’ feport), A certain amount o he 
capital expenditure is normal each year, bu AK 
these heavy appropriations should not recur; ‘ 
and if the ity of the diamond tak is 
continues, it is self-evident that increased : 
dividends can be expected in respect of th tl 
current year. 
In terms of Clause 82(j) of the Company's S 
Articles of iation, the directors arc m 
entitled to additional remuneration over and fc 
above the ordinary fees provided for in ut 
Clause 82(i) of the Articles. Such addition! bi 
femuneration is as a sum equal t a 
5S per cent. of the dividends on deferred p 
shares declared and paid in respect of cat ‘ 
year, in excess of a dividend or dividends on b 
deferred shares equal to the total sum of th: h 
paid-up capital of the said deferred shares. ; 
n 
BOARD'S DECISION 
It will be seen from the accounts befor t 
you that the total dividends declared and pad 
on the deferred shares in respect of the year , 
1950 amounted to £4,385,346. . This sum | 


Before concluding remarks, I wish © 
express our appr oa of the work dont 
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~ RAND MINES LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
DEVALUATION BENEFITS OFFSET BY RISING COSTS 
WIDESPREAD INVESTMENTS 
MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES 


The annual meeting of Rand Mines, 
Limited, was held on June Ist in Johannes- 
burg, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said that the company had had a successful 
year, dividend receipts attaining the record 
fgure of just over £1,125,000 and total 
revenue at over £1,340,000 being one of the 
highest figures recorded during the 57 years 
of the company’s existence. 


Profit earned by the company during 1950 
had amounted to £1,112,575, representing 
an increase of £162,513 compared with the 
previous year. The main source of income 
—namely, dividends received, had increased 
by £175,477. Administration and other 
expenses had increased by £15,528. Divi- 
dends declared had increased by £215,099 to 
£752,848. The sum of £100,000 had been 
appropriated to the credit of the exploration 
reserve account which, after deducting 
expenditure of ventures totalling £30,738, 
had thereby been increased to £337,197. 
After making those and other appropriations 
and details in the accounts, the sum of 
£227,233 had been added to the unappro- 
priated balance, which had stood at 
{1,640,937 at the end of the year. 


The beneficial effects of devaluation in 
September, 1949, on the South African gold- 
mining industry were reflected in the results 
for 1950—the first full year of operations 
under the changed conditions. Further 
benefit had been obtained by sellin Id at 
enhanced prices for artistic and Endustrial 
purposes. Consequently, although the Wit- 
watersrand gold production had decreased 
by 28,490 oz. to 11,185,222 oz. revenue 
had reached the record figure of £141.6 
million and profits had increased by £18.6 
million to £53.7 million, which had y been 
a record. major portion of the increase 
im profits, however, had accrued to the state 
by way of taxation and lease consideration, 
which had totalled about £22.6 million in 
1950, an increase of £10.6 million compared 
with the previous year. In spite of that the 
rate of taxation had been increased for 1951. 
Working costs had. continued ‘to rise and 
Were overhauling the advantages of devalua- 
uon all too rapidly, Devaluation had resulted 
iN an increase of 75s. 9d. per ounce in the 
Price of gold, but due to the lower grade of 
ore mined the cost of production per ounce 
had increased by 6s. 8d. and due to bighee 
operational costs by 26s. 10d., which had 
tepresented an overall increase in working 
costs of 33s, 6d. per ounce during the period 
jgpember, _ to April, 1951. More than 


SERIOUS IMPACT OF RISING COSTS 
That rapid whittling down of benefits of 
devaluation continually increasing work- 
ae was not only of serious consequence 


Producing mines, but also to the new 
West Wits line at Kelphasorp, and’ the 
est Wits line at ksdorp and in the 
Orange Free State. Costs had increased due 


railage charges. The impact of those 
increasing costs on the gold-mining industry 
was_ threefold: production costs were 
steadily rising, the amount of money tied up 
in stocks of stores was mounting and the 
capital cost of bringing a mine to production 
was outstripping all preconceived ideas. In 
addition, recent and material increases in the 
prices of such basic commodities as maize 
and steel would inevitably lead to a further 
increase in the severity of the general cost 
spiral, 


INCREASED TAXATION 


It might well be that those factors and 
their likely outcome had influenced the 
Minister of Finance in making his recent 
Budget proposals and which had led him to 
increase the rate of taxation payable by gold- 
mining companies during 1951 in order to 
offset the effect of decreasing profits. Once 
again, therefore, the gold-mining shareholder 
was faced with the prospect of being squeezed 
between rising costs and increasing taxation. 
Such conditions would not encourage the 
flow of capital which was so essential to the 
development of the industry and the country ; 
and while the Government had our full 
support in efforts to obtain a more realistic 
price for gold, it was felt that more deter- 
mined efforts should be made not only 
towards halting inflation but also towards 
counteracting the effects of such inflation as 
was inevitable under existing world condi- 
tions. A tight rein must be kept particularly 
on basic commodity prices, on transport costs 
and wages, and every effort must be made 
to utilise the country’s resources to better 
advantage by increasing efficiency and the 
volume of trade. 


COAL 


In the coal-mining industry, total produc- 
tion had reached a record level in 1950 under 
increasingly difficult conditions, but, never- 
theless, output had been well below capacity 
in the case of the majority of co'lieries. «In 
addition to increasing production costs, the 
main difficulties facing the industry were 
those of prices and transport. The majority 
of inland prices were to all intents and pur- 
poses frozen at the 1938 levels, and the 
collieries were, therefore, becoming increas- 
ingly dependent upon a higher-priced export 
trade to maintain profitable operations. Some 
indication of the importance of the export 
trade could be obtained from the fact that 
althouch only 74 per cent. of ‘the output of 
the Transvaal collieries had been shipped 
during 1950, more than half the profit earned 
by those collieries came from that source. In 
course of mining, of various sizes is 
produced. The large sizes of coal were re- 
quired prircipally for export for railways and 
to « lesser extent by certain industries. The 
small sizes of coal were consumed mostly by 
South African power stations and industrial 
concerns, the demand from which was in- 
creasing rapidly and was already out of pro- 

tion to the amount of small coal derived 
ae the run of mine ee oo 
uate railway, trans ipping facili- 
on precluded the mo sufficient large coal 
to restore the balance, and the Transvaal 
-golheries had now to crush coal in order to 
meet demzend for small coal. Unlike the. 
position in cther countries. however, small 
coal commanded a lower price than ‘arge 
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coal in South Africa, so that not only did 
the collieries have to bear the cost of crush- 
ing, but also they received less revenue. In 
addition, the output of the collieries was 
limited by the very restricted amount of 
railway transport available, with the result 
that during April, 1951, two collieries, in 
which the company was _ principa'ly 
interested, worked—like the majority of pro- 
ducers—to only two-thirds of capacity. 


CEMENT 


A somewhat similar position existed in the 
cement industry, where rising costs were 10 
2 small extent offset by increased production 
which had reached a high level in 1950. 
Demands were steadily increasing and exten- 
sive programmes of expansion were making 
good progress. Although the present capacity 
of the industry was not yet adequate to meet 
the country’s demands, producers were not 
able to work to capacity due to insufficient 
railway trucks and tarpaulins to cover them. 
The company also had material holdings in 
concerns manufacturing cement pipes and 
other cement products, bricks andetiles and 
steel pipes. Those companies had had suc- 
cessful years, but outputs had been ‘limited 
tO a certain extent by the cement position 
and to a material extent by the shortage of 
stee] plate. That shortage of steel plate had 
in recent months become acute, but it was 
hoped that it would be eased during the 
course of the next few months as output 
from the Vanderbijl mills increased. 


TIMBER 


In the timber trade, forestry, sawmilling 
and mining timber concerns in which the 
company was interested had had a successful 
year in spite of the material increases in 
production costs and they had continued to 
expand, such expansion being encouraged by 
the high cost of imported timber and the 
substantial advance in shipping rates. 
Stocks of mining timber had, however, from 
time to time reached dangerously low leve's 
due to the railways’ transport difficulties, and 
that section of the industry was consequently 
living very much on a hand-to-mouth kasis. 


RESTRICTING INFLUENCES ON PROGRESS 


It was a fortunate fact that South Africa’s 
basic industries were soundly conditioned 
and undoubtedly had greater entialities, 
bu: those brief observations had, he trusted, 
made it clear that their progress was being 
unduly handicapped at the moment by 
serious restricting influences, not least of 
which was the railway system whose rate of 
expansion was lagging behind that of the 
rest of the country. The gold-mining indus- 
try and, therefore, South Africa generally, 
had a'ready lost much of the benefits gained 
by devaluation, and there were very real 
dangers of losing all too rapidly what advan- 
tages remained. We must, therefore, press 
for the earliest possible introduction of a 
more. realistic price for gold and for every 
feasible step being taken to slow down the 
inflationary spiral of costs. 


COMPANY’S SOUND POSITION 


Meanwhile, we could find comfort in the 
knowledge that the company was in a sound 
financial position and had adequate cash re- 
sources at its command. Its investments 
were spread over a wide section of the whole 


fie'd of South African basic industries, and. 


while its major interest continued to be 
centred in the gold-mining industry, and 

i ly in the producing mines of that 
industry, that. interest now included sub- 
stantial shareholdings acquired in recent 
years in the new developing mines, the pro- 
ducers of the future 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


BRUSH ABOE GROUP 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


WIDESPREAD MANUFACTURING RANGE 


EXTREMELY SATISFACTORY HOME AND EXPORT ORDER INPUT 


SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON A DOUBLE DUTY TO 
THE NATION 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the Brush Electrical Engineering Com- 
any, Limited, was held on June 5th at 
finchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews, D.L., M.Inst.T., 
the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement, which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1950:— 


During the autumn of 1950 and the 
following winter the managing directot, Mr 
Good, has made extensive tours of many 
of the most important markets inthe 
Commonwealth and in North America, The 
warmth of his reception was a tribute to the 
good will enjoyed by the BRUSH ABOE 
Group throughout the world, but above all 
it was a personal tri and the contacts 
made during his journeyings will be of lasting 
value to the organisation. . 

I am pleased to be able to advise stock- 
holders that the improvement shown in the 
[Spins ‘al teespoen see sper. depioes 
beginning e year major 
was that of maintaining sales at a high level 
when the postwar “ sellers’ marke 
come to an end and more normal 
conditions were returning. By the close 
the year conditions were reversed under the 
impetus of rearmament and the problem was 
that of increasing manufacturing capacity to 
balance a strong order book. 

The board have for some time felt that the 
name The Brush Electrical i i 
Company, Limited, is now by no 
descriptive of the wide of the Group’s 
manufactures. It is not, however, thought 


the parent company, but with a view to 
presenting to the world a more adequate 
picture of the Group’s activities it has been 
decided to use as a general description of 
the organisation the words “ The USH 
ABOE Group of Companies.” Certain of the 


companies trading overseas are their 
names to include the words BRUSH E. 
The wide range of equipment manufac- 


tured by the Group has facilitated a con- 
siderable measure of rationalisation of 


actories are equipped for the building of 
individual “ made to measure” ipment, 
and it has therefore been convenient to 
concentrate certain small items suitable for 
“line” production methods. At the Lough- 
factory non-electrical equipmen 

such as the Petter super-scavange engine and 
the small ens es section, are 
being div to other factories to provide 
space for the heavy power station electricals 
for which this factory is so well known. 


RESEARCH 


Methods of increasing pressure charging rates 

i i and it is hoped that 
these will result in higher performance and 
greater reliability of engines. Improvements 


market and from export markets is 


network of agents increasing under the 

intensive efforts of the export companies. 

- The distribution of engines has been 
and service ptr Es have been 


Associated Tube Wells Limited has 
obtained contracts from the three Indian 
provinces for the drilling of 965 tube wells. 

Contracts of this nature are essentially the 
sale of a service rather than a piece of equip- 
ment. The customer, parti in under- 


; 
5 
i 
r 


purchase not a p of machines but 
complete installation will supply him 
with water, electricity, or oil. These con- 

the 


: 

i 
eke. 
; 
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“STAFF AND TRAINING sCHEemes 


Industrial relations continue to be 
factory throughout the Group, and the oa 
lished policy of keeping all employees fyi! 
informed on current clopments thr ; 
the channels of joint consultation at all levels 
has been continued, Stockholders will }. 
various pafts of the country in the imple. 

0 last engincering wages 
accomplished in the fy. 


tories of the Group on a tly sati 
basis, due undoubtedly ‘to the wet 


—_ 
ag 


approach of managements and 
co-operation of the unions’ aa 
sentatives, 


In last statement to stockholders | 
indicaned the development of training facil. 
tues im various directions. The scholarship 
been very broadly extends! 

of the BRUSH ABOE 


of the Commonweal 
ae the th, and 
will be . : India, a 
serving apprenticeships in i 
: various 


The Research Fellowship, which enables 
te app 


| 


¢-exp *. ae to obtain 
a higher degree at a Briu niversity, was 
inaugurated in ey 1950. Applications 
from candidates for Fellowship to be 
awarded this year will shortly be invited 
It is believed that this period of time spent 
on research away from the inevitable pressur: 

industrial life will be of inestimable value 
both to the successful candidate and to the 


ts 


Two or three years ago when the oversess 
sales organisation was being developed, it 
penn ge gage ger pen aes 

Ww suitably ualified es ¢ 
would be made . Accordiagie, 
BRUSH ABOE Sales Engineers’ Trainiag 
Scheme was set up and young engineers 

i qualification were 


comprehensive account of the 
activities ond developments of the BRUSH 
Group and of the t 


i 
i 
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already ari from shortages 
of essential taw materials with their inevitable 
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THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 
’ “COMPANY 


UPWARD TREND OF COSTS 
SIR VERNON THOMSON ON TONNAGE REPLACEMENT 
PROBLEMS 


The annual sco mecting of The aon: 
Cestle Mail ae Compan pany, Limi 
was held on June 7th im Pend, Sir F. 
Vernon Thomson, Bt., G.B.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. : : 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 

The report of the directors and the audited 
accounts of the company for the year ended 
December 31, 1950, set. out clearly the posi- 
tion of the company and of the group as a 
whole. ae: 

The net profit for the year 1950, after 
providing for debenture interest, 
tion, etc. amounted to £1,478,579—half: a 
million less than for 1949. The net 
for the group, for all services, was £1,576,096, 
That represents the very moderate return of 
qe 84 per cent. on the real capital 

over £19,000,000 employed in the busi- 
ness, namely, share capital, reserves and 
debenture capital. Our ts are earned 
by efficient service, modern ships, large turn- 
over and good value given ; they are small 
per unit handled, 


The gross earnings of the company and its 
subsidiaries were somewhat higher in 1950 
than in the preceding year, the reduction in 
profits being in the main due to the substan- 
tial increases in running costs, At the annual 
meeting a year ago I pointed out the serious 
eflect which increases in operating costs 
would have upon the company’s trading for 
1950, mentioning in particular the increase 
in oil fuel prices. 

The voyage costs of Union-Castle ships 
in 1950 showed am increase of more than 
£1,200,000 over similar costs in 1949. This 
was mainly accounted for by the increased 
cost of oil fuel, repairs and maintenance, 


wages, port — and cargo handling. 
Unfortunately, so far from falling, the trend 
of costs continues definitely upwards. 
INADEQUATE WEAR AND TEAR ALLOWANCE 


Shipbuilding costs have. continued to rise 
throughout the year ; they have risen steadily 
during the past fifteen y The national 
Tearmament now planned defers any prospect 
of carly easement... To maintain the com- 


| Pany’s high standard the. regular. re: 


* 


of older and less efficient ships is essential, 
and vessels now cost at jeast three times as 
much as their forerunners. . 
rerroue weet A See or ga 
wance, which is based. upon - original 
cost of ships, is by itself quite inadequate to 
provide for the construction of such replace- 
ment tonnage; it is thus necessary to make 
additional provision from revenue for the 
difference between the nd 





business .and used for building new tonnage 
in existing conditions is clearly requisite— 
otherwise the ¢ of the British mercan- 
tile marine will inevitably diminish. 

One million pounds has been transferred 
to general reserve, and after payment of the 
preference dividends and the proposed divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
the balance carried forward is increased by 
approximately £250,000 to £1,925,739. 


In recommending a distribution of 10 per 
cent, (2 per cent. more than for 1949) the 
directors have had in mind not only the fore- 
going facts but also the desirability of paying 
a dividend which, circumstances permitting, 
they hope to maintain, 


FLEET 


The company’s fleet has been maintained 
at its usual high standard of efficiency during 
the year and was operated without serious 
mishap. 

The regular weekly mail service between 
Southampton and Cape Town was performed 
throughout the year in accordance with the 
ocean mail contract with the Union Govern- 
ment. 


The company now operates one of the 
finest passenger liner fleets in the world, 


NEW TONNAGE 

During the year satisfactory progress was 
made in the construction of the two vessels 
which were ordered early in 1950 for the 
round Africa service. The first of these, the 
Rhodesia Castle, was successfully launched 
at Belfast on April 5, 1951, by s K. M. 
Goodenough (wife of the High Commissioner 
for Southern Rhodesia), who aciously 
named the vessel. This ship is due to be 
delivered in September, 1951, and to sail in 
October in the round Africa service. 


The second of the two the Kenya 
Castle, is due to be launched a fortnight 
hence, when Lady Mitchell, wife of the 
Governor of Kenya, has consented to perform 
the naming ceremony ; this ship should be 
delivered about the end of the year for 
employment in the round Africa service. 


These ships will cost well over £2,000,000 
each and as a ship has a limited service life 
we have to provide not less than £100,000 
per annum per vessel (and possibly more, 
denendent u the course of shipbuilding 
costs) towards their replacement before any 
profit is earned out of which to pay interest 
on the capital employed or to strengthen the 
company’s reserves. 

An order has been placed with Messrs 
Harland and Wolff Limited for a third vessel 
of the Rhodesia Castle type and we hope 
that she will be delivered well before the end 
of 1952. ts 

PASSENGER AND CARGO TRAFFIC 

The volume of passenger traffic during 

1950 was slightly higher than for the previous 

, more particularly to and from East 
Africa, and we trust that the introduction of 
our fine new one-class vessels in this trade 
will result in further improvement in our 
passenger Carryings. 

The attractions of southern Africa to 

i t the year are well known, 


isitors 
whilst the round Africa voyage one of our 
passenger vessels, with its calls at many 


interesting places en route, provides a 
pleasant and restful holiday which is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. 
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Coastwise traffic between ports in South 
and East Africa showed an appreciable ir- 
crease. To this, the Bloemfontein Castle, 
which has carried large numbers of passengers 
on excursions between South African ports 
and Beira, has contributed substantially. 


Cargo twaffic between United Kingdom/ 
Continent and South and East Africa was 
variable during 1950. There was a paucity 
of cargo in the U.S.A./South Africa service. 


The Union has achieved remarkable :suc- 
cess in securing a closer balance of overseas 
pa ts and in advancing the economic 
well-being of that great country. All sincere 
well-wishers of South Africa, and especially 
partners in its progress like ourselves, confi- 
dently look forward to still further progress 
and development. 


PORT CONGESTION 


During 1950 and _ since, tion has 
occurred at certain South and ~ nee 

ts, with consequent expensive ys to 
Saaea the responsible authorities in the 
territories concerned are fully alive to the 
necessity for eradicating this serious impedi- 
ment to the economic development of their 
respective countries and strenuous efforts are 
being made to improve facilities in order to 
ensure a freer flow of traffic. 

These improvements in facilities are 
urgently required to keep pace with the 
impressive strides which are being made in 
the development of the resources of the 
African territories we serve. 


RATES OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER FARES 


A year ago I mentioned that the average 
increase in our passage rates was less than 
75 per cent. and in our freight rates less than 
100 per cent, above the prewar level. At that 
time our running costs were over 200 per 
cent. above prewar. As already indicated, 
they are still rising rapidly. 

The increases which have been taking place 
in world market rates of freight appear to 
have led many to believe that liner companies 
were benefiting correspondingly, but this is 
not so, Whilst tramp rates of freight on bulk 
cargoes fluctuate almost daily according to 
world market conditions, liner companies 
aim at maintaining stability of rates with 
regularity of service, irrespective of day-to- 
day fluctuations ; do not ordinarily 
follow world market rates but obviously must 
be at an economic level. In exceptional times 
like these, the territories we serve benefit 
especially by this policy. Moreover, from 
time to time liner companies require to 
supplement their berth tonnage by chartering 
tramp vessels and the cost of so doing in 
present conditions is far in excess of existing 
liner rates of freight. 


The East African Conference, of which 
this company is a member, increased its rates 
generally as from March I, 1951. Although 
warranted by the substantially higher 
operating expenses, a world trend today, the 
South African Liner Conference is the only 
major conference which has not yet increased 
its rates of freight. A moderate increase, 
however, will operate from July 1, 1951. 


We are fortunate in our relations with all 

authorities, notably ministers, 

overseas representatives and officials, and we 

are happy to co-operate with them in a spirit 

of goodwill for the benefit of the peoples and 
territories with which we are associated. 


STAFF 
did ceites weadaeat Ga he iene staffs 
overseas. 


in this country, afloat and 
The report was adopted. 
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P. & O. STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


THE REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 
SIR WILLIAM CURRIE’S VIEWS 


The 1lllth annual general meet of 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company was held on June 6th in 
London 


Sir William Crawford Currie, G.B.E., the 
chairman, dealing with the board’s reasons 
for r an increased dividend, 
said that the Government’s attempts to 
stabilise wages and prevent inflation had 
failed and the board therefore felt it right, on 
this occasion when profits allowed, to assist 
deferred stoc in a modest way to 
meet the increased cost of living, especially 
as increases in pay had been given to sea 
and shore staffs. 

Justifying the increased dividend in the 
face of the difficulry of financin ng fleet 
replacement, he said that the spiral of rising 
costs might well carry the cost of new shi 
to a point at which some companies might 
be unable to finance new building, but their 
difficulties would be enhanced far more by 
the penal rate of taxation than by modest 
increases in dividends. 


INITIAL ALLOWANCES 


The suspension of initial allowances on 
expenditure incurred after April 5, 1952, had 
been received with consternation by certain 
sections of the shipping industry. ile the 
financial position a the P. & O. Group was 
strong, showing investments of £33 million 
compared with liabilities of less than £15 
million for ships actually under construc- 
tion, the consolidated balance sheet did not 
tell the whole story. Seven companies in 
the group had liabilities for ships under con- 
struction exceeding their investments by 
nearly £2,000,000. These companies had 
received over £4,500,000 in tax relief on 
initial allowances. Without that tax relief 
they would thus have had a deficiency of 
about £6,500,000. It was evident from those 
figures how important a factor the initial 
allowance relief might be in deciding 
whether or not to replace obsolescent 
tonnage. 

If a business were to remain virile it must 
be able to make good out of current profits 
the wastage of capital used in earning those 
profits. The measure of that wastage was 
depreciation calculated on the current 
replacement cost of the assets. 


REPLACEMENT COST 


The current replacement cost of the fleet 
was of interest, not so much in its effect on 
the break-up value of the deferred stock, 
but in relation to the amount annually re- 
quired to replace the fleet. If depreciation 

only on original cast were 
against profits and the balance distributed, 
the company could not survive. The addi- 
tional amounts set aside, al i 
reserves, were nevertheless necessary charges 
against profits. Over the past three years 
the amounts set aside by the group for 
depreciation, as transfers to replacement of 


< 


assets reserves, and even after the 
tax relief on initial allowances, were than 
the amounts required as iation based 


The system of initial allowances was only 
a palliative and not a solution of how to find 
funds for fleet replacement. The only sugges- 
tion the Millard Tucker Committee could 
make to meet the situation, however, was an 
ment of the suspension 
few days sfter the committee had 
made one wonder if any good at ail 
result from its appointment. 

The report was adopted, 


GUARDIAN 
COMPANY L 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
6th JUNE, 1951 


ASSURANCE 
IMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 


EPORT—CHAIRMAN: THE RT. 


R - HON. 
LORD BLACKFORD, D.S.O., D.L., J.P. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured amounted 
£6,188,057, the highest in the history of 
company, being an increase of £1,671 
over the previous year of £4,516,766. 
by death were slightly more pre- 
Cae Oe ee ares ee te One 
tality. 

The net rate of interest earned on the fund 


which increased during the year by 
£1,442,453 to £15,892,511, was £3 18s. 2d. 
per cent. : 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

The net premium income at £3,262,895 
showed an increase of £389,980 over the pre- 
vious year and of this figure over £300,000 
was im respect of overseas business. The 
loss ratio at 42.4 per cent. was slightly less 
than in the previous year. The amount 
transferred to profit and loss was £381,614. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 
The net premiums were £3,056,674 against 
£2,622,961 in 1949. The loss ratio was 52.6 


per cent. and the amount transferred to 
profit and loss £242,213, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to £1,225,529 
against {1,021,565 in the previous year and 
the first year’s claims were 27.8 cent. of 
the premiums. £180,000 has trans- 
ferred to geo and loss leaving the fund at 

1,511,835 representing 123.3 per cent. of 

¢ premium income. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE ACCOUNT 


A valuation made at the end of the year 
revealed a surplus of {£29,571 of which 
£15,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss leaving the amount of the fund at 
£2,021,599. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
_ After making full provision for 
including that on the profits for 
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COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The . fifth annual eneral 
of the ‘United Molesey peer mex 
will be held on fake 26h crete 


from the investments made since th 
end of the war in the building of a new fice 
and in the reconditioning of old vessels, 
The prospects for 1951 are most promising 
and present indications are that the antici- 
pated prosperity of our shipping companics 
will be shared by the various other companies 
in our group. There can hardly be any 
doubt that present prices are unhealthy and 
it will be a relief to see prices in the not to 
a future recede to a saner and healthier 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO 


.B.E., 


: The following is an extract from his cit- 
Cyuscuameaae cael for th under 
us for the year 
review was £2,185,000 against £1,910,000 fo 
the i t the net profit 
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ENGLISH & CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN VALUE 
INVESTMENTS 


| MR HENRY S. LOEBL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of English and Caledonian Investment 
Company, Limited, was held on June Ist in 
(ovon, Mr Henry S. Loebl (the chairman) 
residing. 

The following is an extract from the 
crculated statement by the chairman: 

It will be noted that. the investments at 
March 31, 1951, stood in the balance sheet 
at £1,061,973, com with £1,005,224 a 
veat previously. value the invest- 
ments at March 31, 1951, was £1,545,830, 
which showed an a tion over the book 
value of £483,857, or of 45.57 per cent., com- 
paed with 28.67 per cent. at March 31, 
1950, a very satisfactory imcrease. : 

The changes made in the company’s in- 
vestments during the year resulted in a 
surplus which has been added to the con- 


tingency fund. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


The distribution of the company’s invest- 
ments is much the same as in previous years 
with 87.78 per cent. within the Empire. Of 
the balance of the company’s funds invested 
outside the Empire almost one-third repre- 
sents investments in the U.S.A. The invest- 
ment in our property owning subsidiary 
company remains In the latter 
part of the company’s year, a further property 
was sold and this, together with the rather 
heavy repairs effected during the year (to 
which reference wa$ made in the note to the 
balance sheet of Emcal Estates, Limited, at 
March 31, 1950) accounts for the reduction 
in the revenue of that company. Neverthe- 
less, we have received a dividend from Encal 
of 3} per cent., which is the same as for the 
two previous “years. 

The balance with the company’s bankers 
et March 31st last was down by some 
£37,000, which accounts in part i 


g 
fi 


crease in the fund at that date. On 
the other side of the balance sheet it will be 
noted that ral reserve stands at £85,000 
following the appropriation of £10,000 from 


revenue account, 

Turning to the revenue account i 
noted that total investment income at £ 
tepresents an increase of £10,139 over 
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was £58,153 mann iar C4BALL, show 
was 5153, wi > % 
satisfactory increase of £9,742. 
the charge for taxation and 
the dividend on the preference stock for the 
vear, the amount earned’ on the ordinary 
stock was £23,272 or 21.15 per cent., com- 
pared with 16.58 per cent. 
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E. POLLARD AND 
COMPANY 


PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of E. Pollard and Company, Limited, was 
held on May 29th in London. 

Mr H. Edward Pollard, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said:—The profits 
of the group were £233,687, and after pro- 
viding for taxation there remained £107,755. 
Out of this your directors r 2 
transfer of £70,948 to reserve. 

In April, 1951, a capital dividend of 
£40,000 was received from a subsidiary com- 
pany, and after ul consideration your 
directors have décided not to recommend 
the usual ordinary dividend for the year 
1950, but to recommend that the capital 
dividend received from the subsidiary com- 
pany should be distributed as a capital divi- 
dend to the ordinary shareholders. This 
leaves the balance of profit to be carried 
forward in the accounts of E. Pollard and 
Company Limited, at £66,409 as compared 
with £66,208 a year ago. This dividend will 
be paid without deduction of income tax. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


During 1950 the demand for our pro- 
ducts increased in all sections, although 
the shopfitting department was handicapped 
by stringent licence control. During the 
early months of the year licences were 
extremely difficult to obtain, and although 
this situation improved somewhat towards 
the turn of the year, we were unable to make 
up what was lost to us 

This control of ting by M.O.W. 
licences is the most di problem we 
have had to face since the war. Many of 
our shopfitting licence applications are 
refused because of the rearmament pro- 
gramme. In 1949 and 1950 refusals were 
because of the capital expenditure pro- 
gramme, and before that the housi 


i in the complicated 
machinery of licensing with very little 


The display section of shopfitting at our 
Highbury factory was able to increase its 
turnover considerably. Increased cost of 
raw material forced our prices up, but most 
of the turnover increase was due to new 
business. 

At Walthamstow we have two engineer- 
ing factories. One ing Hammond and 
pness electric lifts and Haskins steel 


agi and we are now being specified for 
nearly all new power stations, wharves, and 
Government buildings throughout the 


our other factory at Walthamstow the 
ae ee ee ene 
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LIMMER AND TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


INCREASED VOLUME OF WORK 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Limmer a x oe pong — 
Company, Limited will be held on June 29th 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Right 
Leg Lord Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., 
The trading profit of the company and its 
subsidiaries amounted to £384,496. This 
compares with {£407,983 for the previous 
year. After providing £149,443 for taxation 
and £123,446 for depreciation, the net profit 
of the group for the year under review 
amounted to £109,813 against £158,947. 

ing the year under review, the turn- 
over has increased and, although the work 
has been carried out at a lower margin of 
profit, the ing prefit shows a reduction 
of only £6,867. On February 27th we paid 
a second interim dividend of 10} per cent., 
making a total distribution for the year of 
13} per cent. against 10 per cent. in 1949, 
This is the seventy-ninth successive year in 
which we have paid a dividend out of the 
profits earned in each of those years. 

The financial strength of the organisation 
as a whole lies in the somewhat unusual fact 
that we have no prior charges, mortgages, 
debentures, preference shares or loans, and 
x goodwill stands at the nominal figure of 


For more than a quarter of a century, at 
the conclusion of my remarks I have ex- 
ressed our confidence in the future, and so 
ar our confidence has been justified. Now, 
in spite of the many world difficulties and 
problems, I see no reason to depart from my 
usual fair weather forecast for 1951. 


BARTON AND SONS 
LIMITED 


PROGRESSIVE STRENGTHENING OF 
RESOURCES 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held on June 6th in London. 
Mr A. H. Redfern (the chairman) said: It 
wich {moe hh ates of eae 2 
i ve the privi itting to 
you as chairman of your compan 
the policy of keeping our plant and equip- 


ment completely up to date, and to enable us 
to do so we have pursued a very conservative 


trading profit amounts to 
£494,314 compared with £372,066 for 1949 
From s must be deducted the 


depreciation charge of £61,436, and other 
items amounting to £29,647. The net profit 
remaining amounts to £164,578 compared 
with £118,509 for 1949. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERNISATION PROGRESS 
DEVELOPMENTS ON NON-MILLING SIDE 
MR ARTHUR WHITTAKER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Spillers Limited will be held at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C., 
on June 29th. 


The following is the ‘statement by the 
chairman, Mr Arthur Whittaker, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to January 31, 1951:— 


Personnel.—It is with deep sorrow that I 
have to record the death of my predecessor, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm Robertson, 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., Who was chairman of the 
board from 1930 to 1947. Sir Malcolm 
rendered distinguished service in many fields 
and not least to this company, which de- 
veloped and prospered so greatly under his 
leadership. I am sure it would be your wish 
that a message of condolence from the stock- 
holders be conveyed to Lady Robertson. 


We are much gratified that the Federation 
of British Industries should have honoured 
Sir Archibald Forbes by electing him Presi- 
dent. We wish him all success in this high 
office at a time when industry is called upon 
to face such exceptional and varied probiems. 


In the early part of this year two members 
of the board, Mr W. D. Vernon and Mr 
H. B. Vernon, visited the United States of 
America to study the latest developments 
there in the manufacture and distribution 
of kindred products to our own. We attach 
great value to the exchange of views on 
technical and commercial problems resulting 
from such visits, 


ACCOUNTS 


Detailed comments on matters arising on 
the accounts are contained in the directors’ 
report. The substantial progress made with 
the present programme for reinstatement, 
modernisation and development of produc- 
tive capacity has had the effect of increasing 
the ratio of fixed to total assets and reducing 
the liquid balances. This trend will con- 
tinue as this work proceeds. The conserva- 
tive policy followed in the past will, we 
consider, enable this programme to be 
financed from our own resources (including 
probable recoveries from war damage claims 
not yet received) without encroachment upon 
the existing requirements of working capital. 
This situation would alter, however, if the 
existing subsidies on wheat and flour were 
to be materially reduced since, as I indicated 
last year, the prices of these commodities are 
being kept far below their real levels as a 
matter of Government policy. 

The of making adequate provi- 
sion for depreciation, obsolescence 


of ee ca the ek (373,000) et of the 
provision (in this year is 
directly off the book a 


the second (in this year £ i 
to a special capital reserve which now 
et nearly £2,000,000. 


i 
i 


NEW WORKS 


For the information of stockholders, I 
would refer to the major items comprised in 
the capital outlay during the year. new 
Central Laboratory at Cambridge, begun in 
1949, has: been completed. The original 
laboratory at Victoria k was destroyed by 
enemy action in 1940, since which date we 
have been operating in temporary premises, 
first at Birkenhead and later at Cambridge. 

new laboratory has been laid out in the 

t up-to-date manner and fully equipped 
for scientific research. We realise that all our 
products must not only be attractive to the 
consumer, but they must at the same time 
be nutritionally sound and it is in this field 
that the Central Laboratory will operate both 
in’ research and in exercising over-riding 
control of nutritional quality. 

Another completed lopment is the re- 
modelling upon the latest lines of the Cam- 
bridge Mill of Paul Bros., Limited, which 
is adjacent to the new laboratory. The plant 
has been completely renewed and designed 
eee for milling home-grown wheats. 

mill is the first in gland to be 
operated on the pneumatic system. 

Work is proceeding satisfactorily on the 
reinstatement of our on mill and it is 
hoped that it will be ready to come into 
operation within eighteen months. At Hull 
the Silo has been completed and is now work- 
ing, and a start has been made on the re- 
building of the mill itself. 


PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTION 


Stockholders are aware that the policy for 
a considerable time past has been not only 
to expand the flour milling side of the busi- 
ness but steadily to develop activities on 
the non-milling side though still within the 
ambit of the manufacture of human and 
animal foodstuffs. This, particularly in 
recent years, has called for the investment of 
a substantial amount of the stockholders’ 
capital which has derived from the ploughing 
back of resources over a long period. It is 
from expansion along these lines and not 
from an increase in profit margins on the 
milling side (which remain virtually frozen 
at pre-1939 levels) that the increase in earn- 
ings has come. The Board has concluded 
that the time has arrived when the stock- 
holders ought to benefit from this. further 
employment of their capital and accordingly 
recommend a modest increase in the divi- 
dends on the equity stocks of the company. 
I would add that in future, and subject to 
conditions permitting, it would be the Board’s 
intention that the interim distribution on the 


to 
I 


below. Bearing this disability in mi 
consider theres 1g be satisfactory and 
am at 

on the ond-eniee side. 


Our thanks are due to the 
staff and workpeople of all the establishments 
comprising the 
outstanding 


group for another year of 


service. 
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CONTROL OF FLOUR MILLNG 


In‘ the past I have referred to. the 
factory nature of this control and 
conviction that the interests alike the 
country and of the industry call for its 
mation, OF at least substantial modifica, 
The thesis that profit margins under tod:,. 
conditions in fact be lower than befc. 
the outoreak of the last war, when they 
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certainly not other than reasonable LT. 
to me untenable. But this is less iain te 
the grave danger of undermining the mori, 
of an industry by  stultifyi The 


eo 
et 


= 
through the absence of any teaater e 
ee technical efficency, or the develop. 
ment products to meet the needs of gy. 
— $s tie ae markets. 

oreover, | present system 
the distribution of wheat “eee 
involve much unnecessary expense. | thi 
it says much for the sense of responsibility of 
the industry that great efforts continue to 
made to maintain and improve its standarg 
of efficiency despite the absence of Material 
reward. I would once more appeal to il 
concerned to unite in an endeavour to briny 
these artificial and restrictive conditions to 
an end and restore healthy competition ang 
enterprise. 
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ALTERATION OF SHARE CAPITAL 


A scheme for altering the share capital of 
the company, involving the capitalisation of 
certain of reserves employed in th 
business, is mow in course of preparation 
When completed this will be submitted » 
the Capital Issues Committee and, if ap. 
proved by that body, its adoption will then 
be considered at appropriate meetings of the 
Stockholders. 


SELANGOR RIVER 
RUBBER 


RECORD DIVIDEND 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 0 
Selangor River Rubber Estates, Limited, wai 
held on June Sth in London. 

Mr J. Bligh Orr (chairman) presided and 
the following are extracts from his statement: 

The past year has been notable for a some- 
rise in the price of rubber, 
which in April and gathered strength 
as the year went on, reaching a peak in é 
November when the average market price for ; 
the month was just over 5s. per Ib. | The mu 

welcome improvement in price : 
seb: comumadig is naturally reflected in the _ 
accounts and you will see that we made 4 - 
profit of £60,972, repr 
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esenting 20.32 pet 
cent. on our issued capital, against earnings of N 
8.37 per cent. for the previous year. In 149, 
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BURY FELT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 
Lr-COL. BUCKLEY ON EXPORT 
MARKET PROBLEMS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
te Bory Felt Manufacturing Company, 
nited, was held on June 6th in Manchester, 
1Col, A. Buckley, CB.E., D.S.O., JP. 
¢ chairman), presiding. i 

The following is his statement circulated 
rth the report and accounts for the year 
ded December 31, 1950:— 

The gross trading profit of £293,968 is 
cain a satisfactory one and is in excess of 
ny previous annual profit earned by your 
mpany. The very heavy charge for income 
xx and profits tax amounting to £146,472 
d ee other debits, reduce the net profit 
£123,426. 


DEPRECIATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The only material variation in the pre- 
mation of the accounts this year lies 
n the treatment of the provision 
« depreciation. Today, annual accounts 
re read and criticised many people 
cher than shareholders, erroneous con- 
lusions are often drawn as to the actual 















pital employed to produce a given profit. 
J: has long been your board’s policy to have 


periodical revaluations made of the com- 
pany’s fixed assets. Im a recent valuation, 
for insurance purposes, our valuers arrived 
bi a present-day depreciated value of the 
buildings, plant, machinery, etc., of over 
4,300,000, and a replacement value in excess 
ef £1,000,000. In view of the large disparity 
between these valuations and the figure of 
{109,785 at which the fixed assets a in 
. balance a = sum of £20,00 ~ 
epreciation an pment charged in 
profit and loss account in afriving at the net 
Frofit, is carried to a mew reserve account in 
the balance sheet rather than deducted from 
lhe existing written-down value of the assets 
concerned. This practice will be continued 
in the future, 


Some portion of the increase on the 1947 
Valuation is accounted for by the present in- 
fiaied costs of replacing plant and machinery, 
which is a serious matter to industry, 
especially as the initial allowances for taxa- 
on are to be withdrawn. 


The substantial addition of £45,000 has 
this year been made to stock iati 
reserve account and £20,000 placed to al 
reserve account. Reserves now total £310,862 
and, in addition, the amount carried forward 
on profit and loss account is £137,814. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


During the past year, the authorised 
capital was increased by the creation of 
150,000 five and a half per cent. redeemable 
cumulative ——- shares of £1 each. The 
sum of £50,000 was capitalised from the 
company’s reserves and one preference share 
issued as fully paid to shareholders for every 
ten ordinary shares. These shares rank for 
dividend as from Janwary 1, 1951,. and the 
balance of 100,000 shares remains unissued. 


For the year ended December 31, 1950, 
your board has decided to maintain the divi- 
dend on the ordinary capital at 75 per cent. 
(the same rate as in the previous year), less 
income tax at 9s, 6d. This payment absorbs 
£39,375, which is equivalent to only 27 per 
cent. of the amount charged for taxation. 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINION 
MARKET 


Exports have presented many difficulties, 
a good proportion of them artificial follow- 
ing upon imter-European trade pacts and 
currency difficulties. The so-called “ liberali- 
sation ” of trade agreements has brought our 
industry as a whole no benefits. There are 
important and potentially pr 
Dominion markets to which, as a result of 
the protective policies of their governments, 
we still cannot export any substantial 
quantity of our products. Circumstances 
may arise which might make it expedient, or 
even imevitable, that the sibility of 
development in such markets be con- 
sidered by your company, particularly if we 
should in the future find ourselves with any 

us plant and machinery not employed to 
full capacity in this country. 

During the current year, your factories 
have processed more material than in the 
corresponding period of 1950. There has 
been a welcome decline from the astonishing 
level which wool prices attained in March, 
1951, and it is most desirable that the price 
of wool should gradually revert to a more 
reasonable level. 


In conclusion, I am happy to state that the 
company’s relations with its staff and em- 
ployees have continued on an amicable basis 
throughout the year. Their efforts have en- 
abled such a satisfactory result to be attained, 
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and our thanks are due i them for their 
loyalty. 
The report was adopted.. 


CAPSEALS LIMITED 
NEW ACQUISITIONS 


The seventeenth annual 
of Capseals Limited was 
in London, Mr Oscar Morduch, B.Sc., 
A.M.LE.E, (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated address : — 


During the year your company purchased 
a eee share capital re ne gs 
aterp Paper Company mited, a 

Valapak, Limited. : 


Not least among the advantages in acquir- 
ing these new interests was the rtunity, 
which we rae taken, secure on favourable 
terms a 21-year lease of commodious modern 
a premises at Cowley, near UxBridge ; 

s lease contains an option to purchase 
the freehold of the site at what we consider 
to be a very reasonable figure. 


Last year I referred to the difficulties we 
were then ing, due ‘, shortage < —. 
ing space at our Slough factory. ith 

‘tional facilities existing at Cowley, both 
for storage and manufacturing, I can say, 
with some confidence, that we have now 
satisfactorily solved these difficulties. 


I hope you will agree that the results 
justify your Directors’ recommendation to 
capitalise a further £12,500 of accumulated 
profits in distributing as a bonus one new 
stock unit for every three units held, and to 
maintain the dividend at the rate of 6d. per 
unit on the increased capital. 


We are now well into the first half of our 
current trading year, and I am pleased to 
report that business continues on a satisfac- 
tory basis. I must, however, mention that 
the world shortage mat = Bes board and 
the generally known di ties of present 
conditions make your Directors feel it neces- 

to exercise the utmost caution in 

ing plans for the immediate future. So 

far our supplies of raw materials have been 
adequately maintained, but further contrac- 
tion in availability of materials may well 
necessitate a reduction in the ng of some 
sections of the business. - Your td hope, 
however, that with the co-operation of ovr 
suppliers and customers we shall be able to 
maintain our activities on the present level 

The report was adopted. 


meeting 
on June 6th 
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